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JOHN BELL OF ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD 


Antiques and Works of Art 


The one Comprehensive Collection 


of quality Antiques in Scotland 





An Antique Walnut kaee-hole Writing Desk with polished top, 
A pair of Antique Chippendale Mahogany Arm drawers and centre cupboard. Length 42 inches, depth 21 inches, 
Chairs with saddle shaped seats height 31 inches. 





An unusually small Antique Walnut Chest of 
Drawers measuring only 21 inches long, 15 
inches deep and 30 inches high. 





A set of Georgian Mahogany open Bookshelves with An unusual set of eight Antique Walnut Single 
attractively shaped sides Length 49, inches, height 62 Chairs with simple ladder backs and upholstered 
inches, depth at base 12; inches seats. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN, also at BRAEMAR 


Telephone : 24828 Telegrams and Cables : Antiques, Aberdeen 








DP ENGLIS SILVER os 


BY APPOINFMED 





HER MAJESTY 
GOLDSMITHS & 


CROWN JEWELLERS 


Kettle, Stand and 
Lamp. 

Date: George I 1726 

Maker: Matthew Cooper. 
Engraved with the Arms of 
Bourchier with Wilson in 
pretence, 


MANY YEARS experience and 
judicious buy ing have enabled 
GARRARD & CO. to maintain 
one of the most interesting 
stocks of antique silver, jewel- 
lery and clocks in London. 
Here at ‘112’ there is much 
to attract the connoisseur. 


Visitors are always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 


formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET - LONDON - W.1 +© TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 




















LEGER GALLERIES 


Est. 1892 (J. Leger & Son) Hyde Park 2679 
iy WILLIAM SHAYER 
1788 - 1879 


Welsh Fisherfolk 
Canvas 28 x 36 in 


Signed ; dated on reverse 1851 


Cr 


Exhibition 
Recent Portraits and 
Landscapes 


R. O. DUNLOP, R.A. 
March 3rd — March 26th 


We desire to 


purchase paintings, 





water-colours 
by old & modern 


masters | 








ee 


13 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 




















THE PULITZER GALLERY 


EXHIBITION 


of 
Paintings and 
Drawings 
by 


MINOR ENGLISH 
MASTERS 


MARCH, 1959 


Illustrated Catalogue 


5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 
LONDON, W.8 
Telephone Western 2647 





PauL SANDBY, R.A., 1725—1809 


Water colour drawing with body colour. Size 193 by 29 ins. 
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FROST «s REED L™ 


Established 1808 


| UNDER TEN REIGNS 
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‘A Paris Boulevard, Couples Promenading ” 
by 
C. R. HENLEY 
Ll NEW BOND STREET, 10 CLARE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 BRISTOL 
MAYfair 2457 Bristol 26238 
ill 
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A very fine antique Transylvanian or ‘Siebenburger’ rug woven in 
shades of ivory, buff and tete de negre on a soft red field ; 
size 5 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. 





ROFFE & RAPHAEL in succession to 


THE VIGO 
ART GALLERIES 


(MEMBERS OF TIIE BRITISII ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION) 


Specialists iM Intique 
Oriental and Gurepean Carpets and hugs 


Tapestries and Needlewert: 


6a Vigo St., Regent St., 
London, W.1 


Telephone : Regent 4951 


Telegrams : Viartlerie, Piccy, London 











SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. (1727-1792). Canvas 17} x 15 inches 
(This subject was engraved by John D. Miller) 


NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Ltd 


26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 Tele: Hyde Park 5744 




















W. F. GREENWOOD 


and Sons Limited 


Old English Furniture, Pottery & Porcelain 





Pedlar Doll from our Museum of Bygones. 


Over 2,000 items for sale including Treen, Truncheons, 
Bicycles, Horse Brasses, Glass Scent Bottles, Toys, ele. 


also 37 STONEGATE _ Est. 1829 


3 Crown Place 2 i Members 
Harrogate YORK B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Tel : 4467 

Tel : 23864 















































CHRISTIE’S 


; will offer at auction on Monday, March 9th 


IMPORTANT GOLD BOXES AND OBJECTS OF ART AND VERTU 


The Properties of 





SIDNEY G. COSSART, Esa. 


P. R. GRINDLE, Eso. 
| E. W. LEAN, Es. 
ROBERT SZEMERE, Esq. 
G. A. WASSERMAN, Ese. 
and others. 


Illustrated Catalogues 


(7 plates) 4/- post free ; 


Plain Catalogues 6d. post free. 





A rare enamelled watch by A. Bretonneau a Paris, 


An important mid-17th century French gold, 
circa 1640 


crystal and enamelled reliquary pendant. 





A Swedish oval gold and enamel snuff-box, by Peter Johan Ljungstedt, 


An important George II presentation box with Royal Arms, 
Stockholm, 1779. 28 in. wide. London, 1755, 3 in. wide. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


8 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Telephone : Trafalgar 9060 Telegrams :; Christiart, Piccy, London 

















S. FRANSES 


(CARPETS) & CO. 
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4 Fine Blue and Gold Antique Shirvan, Size 4 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 2 in. 


FREE VALUATIONS AND ADVICE 


The Finest Repairs and _ Restoration of Carpets 
Tapestries and Textiles carried out by Expert Craftsmen 


103 CRAWFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 


(off Baker Street) Telephone: PADdington 7179 














DOMBEY 


(antiques and works of art) 


Specialise in the finest 
DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN 


9 Shepherd Market 
London, W.1 


Grosvenor 3585 














- ALFRED SPERO 


ART EXPERT 


4 PARK MANSIONS ARCADE, 
Tel: KNI 4806 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 
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Wishes 
to 
Purchase 
Similar 
or 
Earlier 


Bronzes 


| By Michel Anguier. First half of the 17th century. 








HENRY SPENCER 


& SONS 


Established 1840 


Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A.(Cantab), F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1, 
Rupert W. Spencer, M.A.(Cantab), F.A L. 
H. Michae! Spencer, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
L. M. Seymour, W. E. Peck, F.A.I. 


of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 


SALES BY AUCTION 


of the Contents of Mansions and Country Houses 
Sales of Landed Estates and Properties 


20, The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone : 531-2 (two lines) 


9, Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone : 25206 (two lines) 


91, Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone : 3347-8 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
































33 Gallery, 


\\\ 
Fine Period 5 vo 


Old Master 


arved Frames <7) J. & R. GREEN ? Paintings 
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JOHN WAINWRIGHT 
A Profusion of Summer Flowers 


Signed and dated 1859 Canvas 50 x 40 ins. 
In Fine Carved Chippendale Frame 


We wish to Purchase Paintings of all Schools 


19—21, PICCADILLY ARCADE, LONDON, S.W.1 
Hyde Park 4689 - 4680 
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VILLAND ET GALANIS 


127 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN 
PARIS, 8 


Drawings by 


LAPICQUE 


La Figure 


from 6th March to 15th April 








GALERIE 
RAYMONDE CAZENAVE 


12, RUE DE BERRI 


PARIS, 8 
Ely. 14.56 


PISSARRO - RENOIR 
MATISSE - VALTAT 
R. DUFY - VAN DONGEN 
ODILON REDON - _ PICASSO 
MARIE LAURENCIN, etc. 


Sculptures 
FENOSA - CHAVIGNIER 























SALE BY AUCTION IN PARIS 


Me. ETIENNE ADER 
COMMISSAIRE-PRISEUR — 12, RUE FAVART 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


by Boudin, Corot, Cross, Gericault, La Fresnay, Lépine 
Marquet, Monticelli, Renoir, Utrillo, Vlaminck, etc. 


PAINTINGS by GEORGES ROUAULT 
OLD PAINTINGS 


Hubert Robert - Savery - Tiepolo 


AN IMPORTANT WORK by 
FRANCOIS BOUCHER 


WORKS of ART & FINE FURNITURE 
chiefly of the X VIIIth century 


Furniture and Chairs, most of them stamped 
Louis XV Bureau Plat by Denizot 
Louis XIV Savonnerie Carpet 


Two Gobelins portiéres “Renommées” with the arms of 
Colbert 


Sale at the 
GALERIE CHARPENTIER 
FRIDAY, 20th MARCH, 1959 
Experts: Mm. Catroux, Pacitti, Damidot, Dillee, Lacoste 


On View Thursday, 19th March, 1959 














CATAN 


Specialists in Gurepean ( varpel 


AUBUSSON SAVONNERIE 
NEEDLEWORK 


Savonnerie Louis XIV period. 210 cm. square. 
Black background with blue decorations. 


129 Champs Elysées, Paris Balzac 41-7] 
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Antique, Old and 
Modern Oriental 
and European 
Carpets and Rugs 
Aubussons, Tapestries 
Savonneries and 
Needleworks 
LO EBD Wha + SERIE 


9 BS GS Bet ese 
TO SED OL 


Lin» SITES os 


Turkbaff Meshed from North East Persia. Size 13 ft. 3 in, x 9 ft. 3 in. 








sem, IHE TIOUSE OF PEREZ ond ot 


eS ARN GLASGOW 

<3 DS 4 | é BRISTOL 
ADEs 162-168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 > nw inctind oii 
we Exhibition Hall at 112 BROMPTON ROAD AMSTERDAM 


Telephones KEN 9878 and 9774 





























March Exhibitions 


March 6th — March 26th 


HENRY INLANDER 


Recent Paintings 


DENIS MATHEWS 


Recent Paintings 


ANDRE BICAT 


Drawings and Water-colours 


THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
LONDON 


HANOVER GALLERY 


32a St. George Street, London, W.1 
Mayfair 0296 


FAUTRIER 
WOLS 
POLIAKOFF 


24th March — 25th April 


SIGNORI 


Sculpture 





























GALERIE H. LE GENDRE 


31, RUE GUENEGAUD 
PARIS, 6° 


Dan 20.76 


KANTOR 


Cracow 


Painter of Contemporary Poland 


Private View 6th March 
From 6th to 28th March 




















GALERIE ROQUE 


92, BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 
LITTRE 21.76 


1949 1959 


BERTHOLLE 
ELVIRE JAN 
LE MOAL 
REICHEL 
SEILER 
VUILLAMY 
WOLS 


Private View Thursday, 5th March 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth Il 





: & on ) “ 
: dail By Appointment 
By Appointment to Her Late Majesty 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth Queen Mary 
the Queen Mother 
LTD 


33 & 93 MOSTYN STREET, LLANDUDNO 
and at 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 








PAIR OF GEORGIAN TEA CADDIES AND SUGAR BASKET 
by THOMAS LAWRENCE 


London 1770 





DEALERS IN FINE ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


















































Current 


Exhibition Woodstock Gallery 
BRYAN WYNTER ene 


(10th March — 4th April) March 9th—2Ist 
Paintings by Lanceman 
HILTON FROST HERON Francyn 
BELI HILL SWAN 

Verdianelli 
YEATS ADLER METZINGER 
ZACK MINTCHINE HAYDEN ieee 
a March 23rd to April 4th 
FRINK HERON BATES Boszin 
ADAM-TESSIER MITCHELL 


TEES W ALIENS SON GALES 16 Woodstock Street, W.1 
2 CORK STREET : LONDON WI 


REGent 1719 10O—6 : 10—1 Mayfair 4419 
































NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1 





Recent 

Paintings 

by 

SICANDER 
ADAM 

until 

March 7th 

ABSTRACT PAINTING BY SICANDER ADAM Phone : Paddington 6327 11 a.m. — 6 p.m. daily 
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MARLBOROUGH 


FINE ART LTD 


Paintings by 


BARDONE 


PRIZEWINNER — PRIX FENEON 1952 
PRIX GREENSHIELDS 1957 


FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION 


March 4th— April 4th 


17-18 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Daily 10—S Saturdays 10—12 Tel: HYDe Park 6195/96 Cables: Bondarto, London 


KAPLAN 19th and 20th Century Paintings 




















MARCH MARTIN BLOCH WORKS : 1917—1933 
APRIL ATLAN FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION 
MAY BARNABE FIRST LONDON EXHIBITION 


6 Duke Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. WHitehall 8665 


xiii 











Paintings March 1959 
Alfred Daniels- Leonie Jonleigh 


Zwemmer Gallery 


26 Litchfield St Charing Cross Rd London WC2 














JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
Exhibition of Recent Works 


GUTA VARDY 


March 3rd — 31st 


also 
Selection of Paintings 
by Artists of Today 


Baker St., 


(WELBECK 5651) 


W.1 


Sats. 9—12 


60 George St., 


Daily 9—6 














ARDITTI & MAYORCAS 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


ANTIQUE TEXTILES 
NEEDLEWORK 
TAPESTRIES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS 


38 Jermyn St., St. James's, S.W.1 


MAYFAIR 4195 








WANTED 
KEN WEBSTER 


17a, Lambolle Road, London, N.W.3 Swiss Cottage 3250 
Wants New Zealand, Pacific and African carvings, idols, etc. Also 
books, papers, pictures, on early N.Z. and Australia. 

BOX No. 90 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Lady for Reception and Office duties required by Picture Gallery 
W.1 area. Knowledge of Art an advantage. 

B. A. SEABY, Ltd. 

65, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 Langham 3677 
Highest Prices Paid for Coins and Medals, especially collections and 
gold. Catalogue of English Coins, 9s. 3d. Bulletin, 6d. 

BOX No. 51 

“Apollo” Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1 

Old Master Drawings. Fine examples of all schools before 1800. 
Cost in WANTED column is: Name and address or Box No. 10s. 6d 
plus 6s. a line—minimum, two lines, Box No. 2/- postage extra 








P. H. GILLINGHAM __ | 


LYNDHURST, LONDON RD., GUILDFORD, SURREY 


Nr. A.A. offices Tele. : 61952 


One of the largest stocks of Antiques in the South 
Also at 8 Chertsey Street, Guildford 














Visit The Old House, 


HIGH STREET, SEAFORD 


Sixteen Showrooms of particular interest to Buyers of Antiques 
Trade enquiries welcomed 
Seaford, Sussex 2091 


Phone . Shippers and Removers 

















NUMBER THREE LIMITED 


Antiques and Fine Arts 
Late of 3 Shepherd Market, London, W.1, have now moved to: 


8, MARKET STREET, LEWES, SUSSEX 
Telephone : Lewes 534 

















The Quarter Jack Antiques Ltd. | 


(Member B.A.D.A., Ltd.) 

6 Cook Row, Wimborne, Dorset Phone 204 | 
Road A31 and ten miles from Bournemouth 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, GLASS, PORCELAIN 
SPECIALISTS IN OLD HORSE BRASSES 














ROMA LIMITED Period Decorators 


24, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 
KENsington 5839 Established 36 years 


Period Fabrics for Curtains and Upholstery. 
Sofas and chairs suitable for period rooms. 




















GORRINGE’S GALLERIES 


LEWES SUSSEX 
MONTHLY SALES 
of 
OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH FURNITURE, ORIENTAL 


CARPETS AND RUGS, PORCELAIN, GLASS, IVORIES AND 

HARDSTONES, SILVER PLATE, JEWELLERY, OIL PAINTINGS, 

BOOKS, ANTIQUE WEAPONS, SPORTING GUNS, MODERN 
FURNISHINGS, etc 


The next Sale will take place on MARCH 10th and 11th 


Further particulars from the Auctioneers 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & 
15 NORTH STREET, LEWES 
(Tel. 503), and Branches 


VALUATIONS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
SALES CONDUCTED IN PRIVATE RESIDENCES 


co. 














Specialist in Antique 
TAPESTRIES EMBROIDERIES 
SILK BROCADES VELVETS 

NEEDLEWORK 


KE. B. SOUHAMI 


6c, PRINCES ARCADE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Regent 7196 
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DELIEB ANTIQUES LTD 


SPECIALISTS IN COLLECTORS’ SILVER 





Rare Wine Labels Nutmeg Graters and Boxes 


Collectors and Dealers are invited to send for our Catalogue. 
STRONG ROOM 29 ° LONDON SILVER VAULTS 
CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT «+ LONDON, W.C.2 « CHANCERY 4947 


OPHANA GALLERY 


13 CARLOS PLACE : GROSVENOR SQUARE 
LONDON, W.1 Grosvenor 1562 








FIRST LONDON EXHIBITIONS 


ANNA SALVATORE 


4th—26th MARCH 





AND 


AIZPIRI 


12th MARCH—4th APRIL 





French Paintings of the 
19th and 20th Centuries 


DAILY 10—6 SATURDAYS 10—1 
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APOLLO 


10 Vico STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. Tel.: REGent 1084-5 


THE MAGAZINE OF THE ARTS FOR CONNOISSEURS AND COLLECTORS 


Price: 5s. U.S.A. $1 Subscription Rates: £4 4 0 per annum ; U.S.A. $14 


CONTENTS 


Articles appearing in APOLLO Magazine are the copyright of Apollo Magazine Ltd. 
Reproduction in whole or in part without previous consent is forbidden. 


Volume LXIX. No. 409 


Current Shows and Comments. By HORACE SHIP?P ... 

Chinese Works of Art in English Collections. The Collection of Sir Alan and Lady 
Barlow—II. By E. E. BLUETT , 

Art Treasures from Cambridge ... sie 7“ — 

The Marks on Early Chelsea. By GEOFFREY WILLS ... 

Victorian Ceramic Artists—I. By GEOFFREY GODDEN... 

Paintings in Detail—IV ee 

Ceramic Causerie. we GEOFFREY WILLS 

Christopher Wood . rm 

Suzanne Rodillon ... 

Walt Ruhman 

Notes from Paris and London. By JEAN Yves Mock . ' 

News and Views from New York. By Marvin D. SCHWARTZ. 

Book Reviews , Sue pes ied ; 

Fine Works on the Market... 

Forthcoming Sales 


ON COVER 
SUZANNE RODILLON. Composition, 1958. 
Exhibited at the Drian Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble Arch, W.2. 


March 1959 


PAGE 
61 


63 
68 
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the 


Set of four George II Irish silver Candlesticks 
C 


roNPON S.J. SHRUBSOLE 1p 


In London 1 minute from 
British Museum 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY 


Very fine George II Cake Basket made in London 
1750. Made in Dublin by Willian Townsend. in 1753 by Eliza Godfrey at the sign of the 
Hand, Ring & Crown, Norris Street, Haymarket. 


NEW YORK 


104 East 57th Street 
New York City 
Plaza 3-8920 





Member of the 


Art and Antique 


Dealers’ League 
of America 




















A COLLECTION OF ETCHINGS 


SOTHEBY & CO., 


Telephone : Hyde Park 6545 











SOTHEBY’S 


Sale on Wednesday, 8th April, of 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS 


including 


the property of his granddaughter 
MISS OROVIDA PISSARRO 


~~ AAT 
Ww | , ; 
YEN ¢ Oe 
\ 7 ‘4 
. a 


~ Ay ¥, 









¥. 


fi 
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Baigneuse aux Oies, 3rd state 





Paysanne a l'Herbe, printed in colours by the artist 


also examples by Corinth, Corot, Gericault, Jongkind, Millet, Matisse, Picasso, Rouault, and Villon. 


Illustrated Catalogue (5 plates), 2s. 6d. 
Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free. 
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BY CAMILLE PISSARRO 


34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams : Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


THE LECTURE 


By Walt Ruhman 
(Canada) 


The painting reproduced will be seen at the WOODSTOCK GALLERY (16, Woodstock Street, 


London, W.1), in May. It is part of a series called ‘Satirics-—one of four different groups at this 
exhibition which is, incidentally, Ruhman’s first show in Britain. 


(See also pages 88 and 89) 


XVili 











CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


MANNERISM 


The Adoration 
of the Shepherds. 
By 
Francesco 
Bassano. 
Canvas 
38 x 624 ins. 


Leger Gallery. 


RT never stays still. 
worse, when perfection palls. The Parthenon is suc- 
ceeded by Pergamum ; Michael Angelo, Raphael, and the 
other giants of the High Renaissance give place to Parmi- 
gianino. Mannerism is the declaration of the artist’s right to 
freedom though liberty may jettison the ideal. In our own 
day there are almost as many mannerisms as there are artists 
to create them, for we have come to worship idiosyncracy 
even when it looks perilously like idiocy. There is always 
room on the outside edge, and it is usually much easier to 
get there than to the top. If therefore we relinquish, with or 
without a sigh, perfection and the heights we can at least 
enjoy ourselves among the eccentrics in their exploration of 
outer space. Originality is everything. 

The general public have become actively aware of th> 
tendency of the modern artist to cavort outside the pale of 
law and convention by the coming of the film, The Horse’s 
Mouth, where Alec Guinness gives a virile performance as 
Gulley Jimson, the artist-hero-villain of Joyce Cary’s novel. 
John Bratby, appositely commissioned to create the Gulley 
Jimson pictures in the film, has swung into public conscious- 
ness on the strength of it. A television appearance with the 
painter demonstrating his methods as well as expounding 
them ensured an even wider interest, especially as it was 
supported by another television show of part of the film itself 
where Gulley-Jimson-Bratby-Guinness broke up the furniture 
of a patron’s flat. “Nothing succeeds like excess”, as Wilde 
says ; and all this fits perfectly into the dictum, as well as 
into the sentimental general conception of the ways of the 
artist per se. It seems almost irrelevant to mention that 
Bratby is having one-man shows to coincide with all this 
hullabaloo in New York and at The Beaux Arts Gallery here. 

Let it be remembered that the Beaux Arts Gallery in their 
pioneering enthusiasm for the Neo-Realists, discovered and 
launched John Bratby, and that his one-man shows in suc- 
ceeding years have all been held there. However, like 


If it cannot do better, it does 


MAKYTH MAN 


61 


By HORACE SHIPP 





Topsy, he can claim to have “growed the rest himself”. The 
Venice Biennale, the Guggenheim Award twice, the John 
Moore’s Liverpool award: what a success story it is for an 
artist only about thirty years of age! The film is only the 
culmination to date of this most emphatic mannerist of our 
day. In its emphasis upon the outward life and erratic 
carryings-on of the artist of Joyce Cary’s creation I would 
doubt whether it succeeds in interpretating the subtlety and 
real significance of what is in essence a magnificent Browning 
monologue on the interior life. It confirms the general 
fallacy that all artists are raging Bohemians ; which may 
be obliquely bad for art at this moment when Bohemianism 
is rather a cult among the young contemporaries. John 
Bratby’s painting, with its portrayal of his raffish-looking 
entourage, encourages the same idea. It has done so from 
those first pictures of Jean in complete déshabillé, when sick 
of home she stood breast-high amid the alien corn flakes, as 
one might say. Like most Realists he is not really real. 
Now his particular mannerism of calculated ugliness entirely 
dominates the paintings. They have tremendous power, 
partly accorded to them by the large size, partly by the 
staring frontal views of his repeated figure which gives it 
the inimical impressiveness of Byzantine mosaic, partly by 
his violent use of thick paint. Now, too, they owe something 
to the tenets of Action Painting, for he conveys the passion 
of the artist in the physical excitement of using his paint. 
A splash of crude vermilion almost obliterates Miss Janet 
Churchman’s nose ; a hand intrudes with its paint-brush shown 
making a streak. These things have no meaning in them- 
selves as representation ; they are sheer painterly violence. 
John Bratby is in fact a terrifying painter. Apart from those 
thick black lines which hold his compositions so ably together 
(and his ability to fill a vast canvas from side to side with 
repetitive verticals is not the least characteristic of his ac- 
complishments) he shocks it up with shouting vermilion. 
Lambrettas like mobile mutton chops stand starkly red. Even 





an empty greenhouse is filled with menace as well as junk 
and repeats itself across the wide-screen areas like something 
ina dream. So we grant a dynamism which demands a wall. 

Different as they are, there is something of the same 
vitality in the two Stanley Spencer works included at Tooth’s 


“To-day and Yesterday” show. The Temptation of St. 
Anthony and Christ delivered to the People are overflowing 
with life, as though the artist could have gone on and on 
painting the contorted figures, and as though the figures 
themselves might leave the picture and continue some fervent 
life of their own. He, too, and they, demand a wall. The 
Temptation, full of twisting female nudes, writhing around 
the open grave where the Saint (Stanley rather than Anthony) 
lies, is excellently organised ; and the draughtsmanship, even 
when it results in distortion or exaggeration, reminds us that 
beneath the religious symbolist lies an able Pre-Raphaelite. 
There are a number of fine works—rather of yesterday than 
of to-day, maybe—in the show. John’s striking Gitana, 
and Lady with a Violin, both of the early 20’s ; a quietly 
beautiful Wilson Steer of 1886, A Grey Sea ; a big Sargent, 
San Vigilio, Lake Garda, which is just that degree too 
opulent to be satisfying, making one feel strangely uncom- 
fortable as when a vocalist just fails to reach an essayed top 
note ; a Sickert New Bedford full of hidden gold. More 
up-to-date, Tristram Hillier has two able Trompe |’Oeil, 
and one not so successful landscape ; William Brooker carries 
on his own version of the Sickert tradition ; Matthew Smith 
contributes characteristic flower-pieces ; whilst William 
Scott has two Still Lifes which to me remain still lifeless. 


POETRY AT THE LEICESTER 

At the very farthest remove from violence or exaggeration 
stands Elinor Bellingham-Smith who is showing at the 
Leicester Gallery. She is individual enough, carrying the 
unobtrusiveness of what the countryfolk call “soft weather” 
to its ultimate in her landscapes of Suffolk. This is Impres- 
sionism ; but even that as a mannerism is muted. The 
undulating fields and sparse copses are almost featureless, 
and in the prevailing mist they tend to become more so. 
The artist has abandoned those not-quite-realised children 
who, like figures of dreams, intruded into her scenes. True, 
all the critics were very unwelcoming to them, but it might 
have been well if Miss Bellingham-Smith had proved ob- 
stinate and determinedly worked them into her quiet 
harmonies. Let it be granted that even her small figures 
have an intrusive quality and are a little out of tone, but her 
art would gain significance if she could add a human element 
to the poetry of place which she achieves so effortlessly. 

Michael Michaelides, who is also at the Leicester with 
his first one-man show, has an interesting technique which 
depends largely upon ink washes ; and, especially when he 
is dealing with buildings or hard rock forms in the Aegean 
Islands, it successfully conveys the strong light and colour. 
The softer effects of nature in England defeat him. 

In the supreme lyric mood we have been enchanted by the 
two weeks exhibition of the Turners and other water-colours 
from the Lloyd Bequest at the British Museum. Under 
the terms of the Bequest these are to be shown annually for 
this period—an excellent idea. The Turners from almost 
all periods reveal that triumphant progress from architectural 
solidity to the interplay of colour and tone when earth, air, 
fire and water meet in elemental grandeur. Zurich with the 


setting sun blazing across the waters till light and reflected 
light almost destroy the forms ; Florence from San Miniato ; 
and, as preparation for this flight into the empyrean, that 
glorious moment on the Alps when the diligence broke down 
at midnight and the passengers lighted a magnificent fire. 
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Their discomfort was Turner’s opportunity: the snow, the 
night sky, the flames of the bonfire—what a spectacle! And 
what a mind and hand, eye and memory to put it down. 
There are other fine water-colours in this generous Lloyd 
Bequest but the Turners steal the thunder. 


THE GOoDLy NORM 


We remind ourselves again that art never stands still, nor 
should art appreciation. There must be no building of 
tabernacles even on the Mount of Transfiguration, and we 
cannot ask for the supreme achievements of a Turner all the 
time. Probably they would pall, and we are more humanly 
happy on more normal levels. R. O. Dunlop’s exhibition 
at the Leger Galleries; Nigel Lambourne’s drawings at 
the Zwemmer ; John Napper at Adams Gallery ; the de- 
lightful showing of the Barbizon School at Terry-Engell’s 
which was dealt with in our February issue ; Olivé Busquets, 
a sensitive Catalan at O’Hana ; all good things. 

Dunlop is consistent in the cultivation of his individual 
style, so consistent that there is a tendency to overlook the 
quiet development of it. His characteristic colouring, his 
type of Impressionism, his choice of subject in Sussex, all 
at first glance are the things we have grown used to at the 
R.A., the R.B.A. and in his recurring one-man shows ; for 
he is a most industrious artist. One definite new direction 
of recent years has been his cultivation of portraiture, and, 
especially with young people, he is clearly advancing. The 
Self Portraits (by this time there must be an amplitude of 
them) tend to get worse as his other portraiture gets better. 
Can we have either a moratorium, or a more searching 
treatment, please Mr. Dunlop ? I hope those who visit the 
Leger for the Dunlop show will take the opportunity to see 
the fascinating Bassano which we noticed last month. 


EVENTS AND COMING EVENTS 


One artist whom I feel is good enough to demand of him- 
self the solution of further problems is Nigel Lambourne who 
has an exhibition at Zwemmer Gallery. His large-scale 
figure drawings with their sense of volume and of pattern are 
excellent in their way. But where do we go from here ? 
In this period when one pleads with artists to base their work 
on firm drawing, here is one who makes it an end in itself. 

John Napper at the Adams Gallery can certainly never be 
accused of standing still. He has a restless mind, and no 
sooner achieves one style than he moves on, turning his very 
considerable technical abilities to some further purpose. He 
gives himself the maximum difficulties, prefers to work on a 
large scale, and now is becoming increasingly abstract. 

Aizpiri, a young Basque painter who now is established 
among the promising Parisian artists comes to the O’Hana 
Gallery early in March. A figurative artist, he handles his 
paint with striking forcefulness, is represented already in the 
Museum of Modern Art in Paris, and has had excitingly 
successful exhibitions on the Continent. This will be his 
first one-man show in London. 

The Lefevre Gallery is reopened after their redecoration. 
Their March attraction is an exhibition of Anne Redpath, 
whose quietist feminine quality can always be depended upon 
to produce work of a charm which rather overlays its serious 
intellectuality. 

The Pulitzer Gallery at 5 Kensington High Street is 
establishing itself as a little Mecca for those who have a dis- 
cerning eye for English oils and watercolours, but a two-figure 
purse. The March exhibition, “Minor English Masters” is 
full of such pleasing and attainable things ; with a few, such 
as an important Paul Sandby, in the higher reaches. As well 
as the works exhibited, an extensive collection is available. 
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‘HE COLLECTION OF SIR 
\.ND LADY BARLOW-—II 


HEN attempting to appraise the merit of a collection 
of works of art it is important to determine before- 
vand the nature of one’s approach ; what, in short, one hopes 
’r expects to find and learn from the contemplation of objects 
in the collection. The range of ceramics we are considering 
dates approximately from the posterior Han—roughly coeval 
with the commencement of the Christian era—to the end of 
the XIIIth century: with the exception of a very small 
number of examples of blue-and-white of the classic periods 
of Ming the Barlow collection ends abruptly with the coming 
of the Mongol dynasty of Yuan. And here the seeker for 
beauty finds what he is looking for in the many graceful 
forms of the T‘ang pottery ; in the superb high-fired glazes 
of a wide range of celadons or in the chaste loveliness of the 
Ting ware and Ch‘ing pai of Sung. All these may be seen 
in the collection under review. To the student eager to note 
the development of ceramic technique within the thousand 
years covered by this collection there is ample scope to make 
comparisons and to learn, while for the budding collector 
there is abundant material to guide him in his aims, withal, 
much that he will covet. 

In the section containing wares of the Sung dynasty (A.D. 
960-1279) the visitor to the collection is impressed by the 
almost bewildering number of varieties of stoneware, prin- 
cipally celadons and the closely related Chin wares. Although 
these two large classes, including as they do many distinct 
categories, may be grouped under the general heading of 
celadons' the modern tendency is to seek a more precise 
classification for each of the varieties, attributing wherever 
one reasonably can approximate date and locale of manu- 
facture to each. Some valuable research work in this direc- 
tion has been carried on during the last two decades by 
Japanese students, by our own Oriental Ceramic Society (of 
which Sir Alan Barlow is the distinguished President) and 
more recently by Mr. G. St. G. Gompertz from whose 
lately published book “Chinese Celadon Wares” several of 
the illustrations accompanying this article have, with the 
kind permission of the publishers, been borrowed. 

First in importance among these varieties of celadon is the 
Kuan yao (lit. Imperial or Official ware). The segregation 
of this particular type has eluded students and collectors for 
many years—until quite recently in fact when, following upon 
the examination of innumerable shards and fragments of 
vessels found on the Phoenix Hill and other kiln-sites in 
Chekiang province the identity of this ware is now settled 
beyond any reasonable doubt. The splendid vase illustrated 
in Fig. I, a finely potted specimen with deep foot-rim thinly 
modelled, the whole covered with a faintly crackled grey- 
green glaze is precisely similar in quality of body, colour 
and texture of glaze to fragments found on the reliably 
identified Chiao-t‘an kiln-site, a known source of this famous 
ware. Sir Alan’s vase was recently found in a grave in the 
town of Fengsiang-hsien near Sungkiang-fu some distance 
north of Hang-chou in Chekiang province. 

Though the glaze-tint of the southern kuans varies con- 
siderably from a dark greyish-green to the delicate celadon 
of the bow! in Fig. II the hand of the potter in fashioning 
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Fig. I. Kuan yao vase, ht. 54 ins. 


Fig. II. Kuan yao bowl, bluish green crackled glaze, diam. 6 ins. 
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Fig. III. Kuan yao dish XIIIth century, diam. 48 ins. 


these porcelains is unmistakable. This evidence of a con- 
sistent practice in potting technique and, generally speaking, 
adherence to the form conventions prevalent at the factory in 
question are the surest guides in determining provenance. 
This beautiful bowl (Fig. II) was shown at the great ex- 
hibition of Chinese Art at Burlington House in 1935/1936. 
It is probably a little later in the period than the vase first 
described and may perhaps be classified with the dish shown 
in Fig. III, a piece exhibited by the Oriental Ceramic Society 
with the Ju and Kuan wares in 1952 where it was described 
in the catalogue as Kuan ware of the XIIIth century. 

The story (still unfinished) of the greatly prized Yueh 
ware, the earliest of the high-fired celadons, and the discovery 
of the Yueh kiln-sites in the early thirties of the present 
century is a long one and can only be touched upon lightly 
here. Some idea of the merit of this ware and the esteem 
in which it was held by the ancient Chinese may be gathered 
from contemporary records such as the Ch‘a ching an VIIIth 
century treatise on tea where the bowls of Yueh-chou were 
said to rank first among the porcelains and the famous Ting 
ware second. In some verses of the Xth century poet Lu 
Kuei-meng quoted in this treatise we read 
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Fig. IV. ¥u yao dish (underside), diam. 5 ins. 
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Fig. V. Yueh ware ram, length 6 ins. 


“The misty scenery of late Autumn appears when the 
Yueh kilns are thrown open 

“The thousand peaks have been despoiled of their bright 
colour for the decoration of the bowls 

“Let us take them out at midnight to collect the falling 
dew”. 

In the collection there are specimens in a splendid state 
of preservation from two important kilns the sites of which 
have been satisfactorily located. The earlier of these, the 
Chiu-yen or Nine Rocks site, dating back as far as the first 
century A.D., is near Shao hsing in the province of Chekiang. 
Representative examples of this early Yueh are the model 
of a ram shown in Fig. V, a remarkable ewer in the form 
of a recumbent animal lent by Sir Alan to the Venice Ex- 
hibition in 1954 and a toad-shaped water-dropper, the last a 
firm favourite with the Yueh potter. Of those fired at the 
kilns beside Lake Shang-lin hu—the later variety—mention 
should be made of a fine small jar with loop handles at the 
shoulder and a vase and cover described as “Yueh type” 
whose form and glaze have close affinities with the so-called 
Northern celadon. 

In the eyes of the Chinese connoisseur of early days there 
seems to have been little to choose between the austere beauty 
of his Yueh ware and the delicate loveliness of the contem- 
porary porcelain from Ting chou. Though it has not yet 
been possible to locate the kiln-site of Ting chou in Chihli 
records exist of the appearance of its products as early as the 
VIth century. The finest examples are of pure ivory-white 
porcelain with a colourless glaze applied over incised designs, 
usually floral, or over patterns impressed by a lightly carved 
soapstone or stoneware mould. Among several pieces in the 
Barlow collection there is a superb small bowl, formerly in the 
great Eumorfopoulos collection, illustrated in the catalogue on 
plate 24 of Vol. III. There are numerous references to 
Ting ware in early Chinese treatises, dictionaries, histories 
and miscellanies and in some there is mention of black, 
purple, red and even mottled Ting ware. There must be 
ground for belief in the existence of these varieties and at 
least one poet refers to 
“The flowered porcelain of Ting chou, like carved red jade”. 

Sir Alan Barlow possesses two shallow bowls moulded 
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Fig. VI. 


Tz‘u chou vase, ht. 15 ins. 


with a pattern closely similar to that seen on some ivory- 
white Ting but invested with a brownish-purple glaze. The 
body of these bowls varies in weight and is different in 
character from the authenticated ware from CAzhli and, 
though they do not appear to have found a satisfactory cate- 
gory elsewhere they are not yet generally accepted as 
examples of the almost legendary coloured Ting. 

In spite of the endeavours of students from all parts and 
of eminent authorities of the calibre of Bushell and Hobson 
to identify the famous 7u yao and to relate it to examples 
in existing collections it was not until some documentary 
specimens came into the hands of Sir Percival David just 
before the outbreak of World War II that a really satisfactory 
solution of this problem of identification was reached. As 
Sir Percival remarks, referring to a most enlightening article 
on the subject contributed by him to the Transactions of 
the Oriental Ceramic Society in 1936 “Those that have 
handled them (the documentary pieces) have said that they 
leave no room for argument on the subject of Ju ware 
identification”. 

No word or chain of words would convey a fair impression 
of the subtle beauty of the glaze—its colour and texture— 
of this fu ware. It may be seen at the David Foundation 
and of course, to those privileged, in the Barlow collection. 
The entirely accurate description of Sir Alan’s piece in the 
catalogue of the Oriental Ceramic Society may perhaps be 
quoted 

“Fu ware brush washer with curved sides and flared 
foot-rim, the underside with three spur marks, the whole 
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Fig. VII. 2‘u chou jar, ht. 11 ins. 
covered with a lavender-blue glaze and fine crackle. 
Sung dynasty. Diameter 5 inches.” 
—correct but, like any textual description of the ware, inade- 
quate to convey a full impression of its delicate beauty. Fig. 
IV shows the underside of this dish with characteristic foot- 
rim and “spur” marks. 

As distinct from the essentially precious element in the 
porcelains described above—the Kuan, Yueh, Ting, and fu 
wares—the stoneware from the factories at Tz‘u chou and the 
surrounding district in Southern ChiAli rely for their appeal 
upon the magnificent decorative qualities they exhibit and 





Fig. VIII. Honan vase with “temmoku” glaze, ht. 97 ins. 
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Fig. IX. Celadon bowl, T‘ang period, diam. 6 ins. 





Fig. XII. Celadon vase (one of a pair), ht. 84 ins. 


for the versatility of the potters in the methods they employed 
to that end. The ware produced in this locality and in the 
not far distant factories of Northern Honan is a rather heavily 
potted stoneware, greyish-buff in tint. The best known and 
perhaps the most popular of the several varieties of this 
Tz‘u chou ware—that with designs painted in sepia on a 
near-white ground—required for its decoration preliminary 
immersion in a bath of liquid clay, technically known as 
“slip”. On this the design was applied with a brush and 
the whole finished with an all-over glaze, usually colourless 
and occasionally, but very rarely, green. The globular jar in 
Fig. VII is a first-rate example of this type, the drawing free 
and unfettered by any kind of convention. The painting 
seems to have been applied before the slip has hardened, for 
the design is sometimes heightened by incision with a style 
to indicate detail in a feature. The scales of the dragon in 
the jar illustrated are indicated in this manner and, in 
another jar in the collection the wing feathers of a bird are 
similarly treated. More rarely the design is painted over 
the glaze in readily fusible pigments, red and green. A fine 
bowl of this kind, formerly in the Abbes collection was shown 
at the Arts Council Exhibition in 1953 and in 1956 at the 
Musée Cernuschi, Paris. 

Three other quite distinct types of Tz‘u chou should be 
mentioned in passing. In one, an example of which is shown 
in Fig. VI the applied slip is carved away to form the design 
and incised, the vase afterwards invested with a colourless 
glaze. In another, portions of the overlying black glaze have 
been scraped away leaving the raw body of the vessel to 
form the ground of the pattern. The Barlow jar of this kind 
was formerly in the Eumorfopoulos collection and is illus- 
Fig. XI. Celadon ewer, ht. 62 ins. trated in pl. LIV of Vol. 3. A striking example of the most 





Fig. X. Chun yao cup stand, diam. 52 ins. 
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ghly finished ware fired at one of the nearby kilns in 
ythern Honan is illustrated in Fig. VIII. The fine 
estnut-tinted glaze of the body merging into the brilliant 
ack of the neck is occasionally seen on tea bowls of the 
st quality for which these factories are famous ; it is rarely 
und on vases of this size and importance. 
Outstanding among the fifteen or sixteen specimens of 
hiin ware is a flanged bowl, very shallow with a pale 
vender-grey glaze whose tint resembles a blending of fu 
1d Kuan glazes. Fired on three “spurs” it possesses almost 
very technical feature associated with the finest Chiins, yet 
might well be classified as Northern Kuan. There is a 
Full Moon” bowl exactly similar to the famous piece in 
1e Raphael collection shown at the Chinese Exhibition ; a 
up-stand—a most unusual form in this medium and remin- 
scent of some fu forms (Fig. X) and an exceptionally fine 
owl of the green glazed variety of this ware. 
In the section containing celadons from Chekiang and other 
yurces, some still unidentified, there are examples of almost 
svery known form. The earliest of these is the small bowl 
Fig. IX) discussed by Gompertz and classified as Hung-chou 
vare*. The beautiful ewer with olive-green glaze (Fig. XI) 
referred to and illustrated by the same author may well be 
from the kilns at Li-shui. It has been much in demand at 
loan exhibitions and was shown at Burlington House, Man- 
chester, Arts Council Exhibition and Venice. Fig. XII shows 
a vase, one of a pair, whose claim to special notice rests upon 
its wonderful quality and the fact that in form and general 
appearance it bears a close resemblance to the now famous 
Kuan vase which reached a record price when offered in the 
sale-room a few years ago*. The graceful vase illustrated 
in Fig. XIII is one whose sheer beauty, both in its potting 
and the quality of its glaze, lured this collector to extend 
the scope of his collecting into the early part of the Ming 
period. And finally we are able to show in Fig. XIV three 
pieces, each a distinguished example of its type: the first a 


(Continued on page 75 
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Fig. XIII. 


Fig. XIV. (a) Changsha jar and cover, ht. 3 ins.; 
(b) Ma chiin vase, ht. 5 ins.; (c) Ch‘ing pai tripod, ht. 34 ins. 
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Celadon vase, ht. 9 ins. 








Fig. I. 


Mazer Bowl, 1521. 





Lent by Corpus Christi College. 


ART TREASURES OF CAMBRIDGE 


N exhibition of exceptional interest is opening at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall on 17th March, consisting of works of art 
of all kinds from collections in Cambridge. It is perhaps the 
most important exhibition ever to be held there, with the 
possible exception of the plate assembled by Oliver Crom- 
well when his exchequer was temporarily set up at Gold- 
smiths’ Hall during the Commonwealth. Paintings, sculpture, 
and bronzes are being lent on an unprecedented scale by the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, but one of the chief attractions will be 
the loans from the Colleges and the University of objects 
which the public do not normally have an opportunity of 
seeing. ‘These include paintings, books and manuscripts, and 
a wonderful selection of plate. The plate has all been des- 
cribed by E. Alfred Jones in his Old Plate from Cambridge 
Colleges (1910), but much of it is relatively unfamiliar. The 
nine pieces illustrated here are all secular, and it is worth 
noting that the high standard of the early presentation plate 
is being well maintained in the present day. The rosewater 
dish and ewer (Fig. XI) is one of several contemporary 
pieces in the exhibition which show what can be done by 
modern craftsmen. 
The exhibition is open until 18th April. 


NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig. I. London date-letter for 1521/22. The bowl of this 
mazer, the commonest mediaeval drinking vessel, is of maple 
wood. The print inside encloses a plaque enamelled in purple 
and green, with a rose surmounted by five sprigs. This is the 
latest of three mazers owned by the College ; the earliest is 


the celebrated swan mazer dating from the late XIVth century, 
and is also exhibited. 

Fig. II. Pepys’ books, including the MS. of the Diary, are 
kept in the bookcases he had made for them in the library at 
Magdalene, and have never before been lent for exhibition. 
This page from the Diary is written in his own shorthand 
which may be compared with modern systems: that used by 
Pepys was devised by Thomas Shelton in 1635. 

Fig. III. This MS. of Chaucer’s “Troilus and Criseyde’ was 
written and illuminated about 1400, probably in England. The 
miniature shows a poet reading to a company of richly dressed 
nobles, and presumably represents Chaucer at the court of 
Richard II, or more likely of his mother Joan of Kent. 


Fig. IV. No marks, but about 1450. This cup was probably 
originally a standing mazer, the wooden bowl having been 
replaced by a silver one. The inscription on the band round 
the lip reads: ‘Sayn denes . yt es . me. dere . for . her . lof 
. drenk . and . mak . gud . cher’. Round the stem is inscribed 
‘god . help . at . ned’, with above, and of somewhat later date, 
the initials ‘VM’, which may represent the original name of 
the College, Valence Marie. The cup was presented by Dr. 
Richard Sokburn, who was elected fellow in 1740. He vacated 
his fellowship in 1478 and died in 1502. 

Fig. V. London date-letter for 1520/21. The decoration of 
a scale pattern in slight relief illustrates the transition from 
Gothic to Renaissance design, it is interesting to compare this 
cup with the Foundress’ Cup at Christ’s which is an earlier 
version (c. 1435/40) of the same shape. The arms enamelled 
on the ornament surmounting the cover have not been identified. 
Fig. VI. London date-letter for 1570/71. Under the foot are 
the donor’s arms and a Latin inscription recording that the 
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Fig. II. A page from the Diary of Samuel Pepys. 
Lent by Magdalene College. 


tankard was given to the College in 1571 by Archbishop 
Parker. A similar tankard making a pair with this one was 
given by the Archbishop to Trinity Hall. Notwithstanding 
a certain massive sumptuousness, the earlier part of Elizabeth’s 
reign was not a happy period for English silver: ill-assimi- 
lated continental influences seemed to produce a clumsiness in 





Fig. IV. Gilt Standing Cup, mid-XVth century. 
Lent by Pembroke College. 
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Fig. III. From a MS. of Chaucer’s “Troibus and Cressida’. 
Lent by Corpus Christi College. 


design and a coarseness in decoration which are evident also 
in the cups presented by Archbishop Parker to these two 
colleges at the same date. 


Fig. VII. London date-letter for 1586/87. Although not 
made as a piece of church plate, this cup was used as a Com- 
munion cup, which accounts for its preservation through the 
Civil War, when most of Magdalene’s plate was sent to Charles 
I. Although less than twenty years later, it shows much 
greater refinement than, for example, Archbishop Parker’s cups 
presented to Trinity Hall and Gonville & Caius. 

Fig. VIII. London date-letter for 1592/93. This magnificent 
cup was presented to the University by the Earl of Essex in 
1598 when he was Chancellor of the University. The decora- 
tion of rectangular panels, alternatively plain and engraved 
with thin lines, is unusual on English plate. Smaller wine cups 
with bowls of a similar shape had already become familiar in 
England. 


Fig. IX. London date-letter for 1611/12. This beautiful 
example of a Jacobean standing cup was presented to Christ’s 
by Dr. Pierpont Morgan in 1919. 


Fig. X. London date-letter for 1706/7. Maker: Samuel 
Margas. An inscription on the body records that the ewer 
was given to the College by Richard Belward who entered in 
1706. Helmet-shaped ewers of this type were introduced by 
French refugee craftsmen, of whom Samuel Margas was one. 
Fig. XI. Coronation hall-mark, 1953. Designed by M. E. 
Gould. Made by Mappin & Webb Ltd. Presented in 
November 1953 by the President of the British Electrical and 
Allied Manufacturers’ Association to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University, to commemorate the endowment by the 
B.E.A.M.A. of a Chair of Electrical Engineering. This was 
the winning design in an open competition arranged by the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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Fig. V. Gilt Cup and Cover, 1520. Fig. VI. Gilt Tankard, 1570. 
Lent by Christ’s College. Lent by Gonville and Caius College. 





Fig. VII. Gilt Standing Cup and Cover, 1586. Fig. VIII. The Vice Chancellor’s Cup. Gilt, 1592. 
Lent by Magdalene College. Lent by the University. 
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Fig. X. Ewer, by Samuel Margas, 1706. 
Lent by Pembroke College. 





Fig. IX. Gilt Standing Cup and Cover, 1611. 
Lent by Christ’s College. 





Fig. XI. Rosewater Dish and Ewer. Designed by M. E. Gould. 
Made by Mappin & Webb Ltd., Sheffield, 1953. 


Lent by the University. 
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Fig. I. Chelsea group of Lovers. Unmarked. 


THE MARKS 


NE hundred years ago there was considerable confusion 
among collectors and students over the productions of 
the Bow and Chelsea factories. In the most comprehensive 
handbook on the subject at that time, Joseph Marryat’s 
History of Pottery and Porcelain (2nd edition, 1857), there 
is a woodcut of a Chelsea ‘goat and bee’ jug in the section 
devoted to Bow. This jug, Marryat states, “was purchased 
at Stowe by the late Mr. Bandinel for five guineas”. The 
incorporation of a bee in the modelled ornament of these 
cream-jugs was accepted as a subtle indication of B (or bee) 
for Bow. 
Under the heading of Chelsea, Marryat wrote: “As regards 
marks, the earliest pieces of porcelain do not appear to have 
had any. The embossed oval, with a raised anchor upon it, 


Fig. II. Chelsea group of Lovers. Crown and trident mark 
in underglaze blue. 
British Museum, Franks Collection. 


ON EARLY CHELSEA 


By GEOFFREY WILLS 


and the anchor with the cross, are inferred to be the earliest 
marks, after which followed the anchor simply painted on 
the glaze, either in red or gold, the latter usually affixed to 
the best porcelain”. In the case of Bow, he stated that: “A 
triangle is sometimes found stamped on this ware”. 

It was not for some years that the position was clarified 
by Augustus W. Franks (later, Sir A. W. Franks), whose fine 
collection forms the nucleus of the display at the British 
Museum. In a paper read to members of the Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, at a meeting held 
in Worcester in July, 1862', Franks mentioned the Bandinel 
cream-jug and then drew attention to another which had 
come to light recently. This “has at the bottom a triangle 
scratched in the clay; but below the triangle it has this 




















Fig. III. 








peculiarity, that before baking there had been added 
“Chelsea, 1745”. Before the discovery of this jug, which 
came from the collection of Dr. Wellesley, and now belongs 
to Mr. William Russell, the Accountant-General of the Court 
of Chancery, I had been led to express a very decided opinion 
that these jugs, and other specimens of similar china, were 
not made at Bow ; not only from there being no evidence 
of the triangle being a Bow mark, but from their differing 
completely in paste and style of decoration from the only 
well-authenticated specimens of Bow-ware, the bowl in the 
British Museum made by Thomas Craft”. 

Continuing, Franks quotes Horace Walpole’s now well- 
known reference in his Description of Strawberry Hill to 
“two white salt-cellars with crawfish in relief, of Chelsea 
china”. He comments that these are “a very uncommon 
design which I have found only once, viz., at the Earl of 
Ilchester’s at Melbury, in Dorsetshire, where are four such 
salt-cellars, all marked with a triangle”. 

So much, therefore, for the successful and complete identi- 
fication of the incised triangle as a Chelsea mark. It was 
many years before it was accepted finally by all authorities, 
but Franks was certainly the first to record the fact. Even 
today there remains some slight confusion, and beginners 
(both in collecting and dealing) are apt to mistake the 
similar incised triangle used by the Derby “repairer”, Joseph 
Hill, mostly on unglazed pieces. Also, it may be noted, 
there has existed for a long while a number of forged 
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A pair of strawberry-leaf Cups, and the undersides of the same pair. 


CHELSEA 











triangles which were not “scratched in the clay . . . before 
baking”, but have been added subsequently by the use of a 
fine grindstone or a sharp file. 

The very scarce catalogue of the pottery and porcelain 
exhibited at the Alexandra Palace, Muswell Hill, in 1873. 
reveals the uncertainty that still persisted. The catalogue 
was prepared by R. H. Soden Smith, then Curator of the 
Art Library at the South Kensington Museum (forerunner 
of the Victoria and Albert), and a collector of china himself. 
Notes precede the exhibits in each section, and under Bow 
it is stated: “Various marks appear to have been used at Bow: 
an arrow and circle pencilled in Indian ink or brown, an 
incised triangle, a small bow-like crescent, etc.”. While 
Chelsea is recorded as having “the impressed triangle, the 
embossed oval with the raised anchor upon it, and the red 
anchor with the dagger ; then came the anchor red or gilt, 
the latter occurring on the finer specimens. Two anchors 
were sometimes employed”’. 

We do not know whether the descriptions and attributions 
in the catalogue were those of the owners of the pieces loaned, 
or of Mr. Soden Smith. If the former, they would seem to 
echo the words of Llewellynn Jewitt, who wrote of some 
other disputed marks: “Those collectors whose affections 
mainly centre in Chelsea ascribe pieces having these marks 
to that locality, while those whose loves direct them to the at- 
tractions of Bow, with equally as little hesitation pronounce 
them to belong to those works”’. 
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Fig. IV. A pair of Saucers with wreaths of oak-leaves in relief. 


Certainly, the catalogue shows that Franks’s proof of ten 
years before had not been understood and accepted as widely 
as it should have been. No fewer than three ‘goat and bee’ 
cream-jugs were shown (Nos. 1121/2/3), two marked with 
the triangle, each of which is catalogued as Bow. The same 
factory is credited also with Item No. 1133, described as 
follows: 


CUP and SAUCER, white moulded leaf pattern. 
Impressed triangle. Bow. 


This was probably a cup and saucer of the strawberry-leaf 
type shown in Fig. III, and discussed below. 

The Alexandra Palace exhibition contained nearly five 
thousand carefully-chosen examples of English ceramic art. 
It was opened on May 24th, 1873, and the entire collection 
perished in a disastrous fire on June 9th. In a footnote to 
the Introduction to the catalogue, which was in the press at 
the time of the fire, it is stated: 

“A very few pieces were rescued, and some specimens 
not wholly destroyed were recovered from the ruins ; it 
was then observed that the Bristol porcelain resisted the 
heat which fused the Chelsea, Worcester, &c., and had it 
not been for the destruction caused by the masses of falling 
materials, many examples might thus have escaped. The 
Wedgwood jasper ware also preserved its form and sharp- 
ness, while the wares made by Neale and others of Wedg- 
wood’s imitators yielded to the great heat, softening and 
losing their form”. 

According to John Haslem, writing in 1875, no compensation 
was paid to recoup the owners for their great losses. 

In contrast, the curator of the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Jermyn Street, agreed that Franks’s proof was 
valid, The second edition of the Catalogue of British Pottery 
and Porcelain was duly amended when it was issued in 1871 
to replace the first of 1855. Four triangle-marked pieces 
were included as Chelsea: a tea-pot, a small sucrier and two 
‘goat and bee’ cream-jugs, one of which was plain and the 
other coloured. All four came from the Bandinel collection, 
and the uncoloured one was that illustrated by Marryat in 


1857 and mentioned above. According to the catalogue, 
both of the cream-jugs came from Strawberry Hill ; doubt- 
less when the contents were auctioned in 1842. 

The building which housed the Geological Museum was 
demolished in the early nineteen-thirties, and its contents, 
with the exception of the ceramics, removed to new premises 
in South Kensington. The collection of pottery and 
porcelain, which had been commenced about 1840, was trans- 
ferred to the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Another, and much rarer, Chelsea mark is that of a trident 
intersecting a crown, painted in underglaze blue. This oc- 
curs on a group of two lovers, in the Franks collection in the 
British Museum (Fig. II). A similar group, slightly smaller 
in size but unmarked, is in the Dublin Museum, and a 
further unmarked specimen is in the United States. This 
latter group, Fig. I, is remarkable for differing from both 
the other recorded examples in the detail of the pose in 
which the figures are represented. It strongly suggests a 
French origin for all three, and the possibility that it is the 
earlier of the two versions. Such a model would probably 
not have had a wide sale, and might have been replaced by 
the more modest version suitable for general display. 

The trident and crown mark was not identified as apply- 
ing to Chelsea until 1869. In that year, on January 11th 
to 15th, Mr. Phillips, the Bond Street auctioneer, offered 
for sale a quantity of property removed from Donington 
Park, Leicestershire, seat of the Marquis of Hastings. Lot 
517 comprised a number of small articles which were cata- 
logued as: “Two white Oriental China cups and saucers, 
2 small vases and covers, and 3 red ground cups”. In the 
auctioneer’s own copy of the catalogue, now in the Library 
of the British Museum, it is noted as having been bought 
by Allwork for £9.5.0. Additionally, the word “Oriental” 
has been crossed-out in ink, and “Bow” inserted in its place. 

The important cups and saucers in question are illustrated 
in Figs. III, IV, and V. It can be seen that three of the 
pieces bear different marks: raised anchor, triangle, and blue 
trident, and that the fourth has no mark at all. Also, a 
former owner has written the attribution “Old Bow” on one 
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Fig. V. The undersides of the Saucers in Fig. IV. 


of the saucers, in spite of the fact that it bears a raised 
anchor mark. 

Both the cups bear triangles under the bases, and these are 
moulded where they form the centres of flowers (Fig. III). 
It would appear that a triangle was chosen deliberately: to 
indicate their provenance, for the strawberry-leaves forming 
the cups are naturalistically modelled and a circular indenta- 
tion would have been more lifelike for the flowers under the 
bases. For this reason, although the writer believes that the 
triangle was intended here as a Chelsea mark, it is in this 
instance inaccurate to term it “incised”, and the terms 
moulded or impressed would be correct. 

There can be no doubt that all four pieces came from the 
same factory, and it would seem certain that the strawberry- 
leaf cups were sold with saucers moulded in relief with a 
wreath of oak-leaves. A further example of this combination 
of patterns is to be found in the Schreiber collection, where 
a similar cup and saucer is to be seen. In this case, the 
saucer is unmarked and the cup has the impressed triangle. 

Other pieces bearing the crown and trident mark have 
came to light from time to time, but it is very far from 
common and fewer than a dozen examples have been recorded 
to date. We may wonder why this particular mark should 
have been chosen and, especially, why pieces sold in the white 
should bear a mark in colour. When a piece of china is given 
painted decoration it is a simple matter to add a coloured 
mark, but in the case of these Chelsea specimens which left 
the factory uncoloured, someone would have to spend time 
just to draw the crown and trident. Possibly this point 
came to the attention of the manager or proprietor, and the 
triangle and raised anchor marks were introduced ; both of 
these being applied by the modeller and not necessitating 
an extra hand. 

At all periods of its career Chelsea productions left the 


factory with no mark of origin on them at all, and they can 
be dated only on the evidence of paste, form and decoration. 
Today, we can assume a chronological order for the marks 
that have been noted, but it is certain that the crown and 
trident is among the very earliest. 


Figs. I, III-V are reproduced from photographs kindly 
loaned by Mr. A. G. Lewis, who also allowed the writer to 
borrow his copy of the Alexandra Palace catalogue. 


1 Printed in The Archaeological Journal, Vol. XTX, 1862. 


CHINESE WORKS OF ART IN 
ENGLISH COLLECTIONS 


(Continued from page 67 


pot and cover with greenish-brown glaze, excavated a few 
years ago at Changsha in Hunan and said to be Yo ware 
of the T‘ang (or possibly pre-T‘ang) period ; the second 
a bright coloured vase of Ma Chin (soft Chin) ware formerly 
in the Baird collection and on the right a tripod incense 
burner of high-fired finely potted porcelain with crackled 
glaze of Ch‘ing pai type—probably post-Sung. 

An endeavour has been made in the foregoing notes to 
convey an impression of one of the most imposing and ex- 
tensive collections of Bronze and Ceramic works of art of 
the early periods. It can be no more than an impression, 
but visitors privileged to view the collection will perhaps 
find in these notes an entrée to one of the most fascinating 
fields of study and aesthetic enjoyment that ancient art affords. 

Notes 

1As they are, in fact, grouped with some reservation by Mr. 
Gompertz in “Chinese Celadon Wares’’ (Faber & Faber, 1958). 

2 Op. cit. p. 22. 

3 Sotheby, May 12th, 1953. 











VICTORIAN CERAMIC 





Fig. I. Minton porcelain covered vase (one of a pair) painted 
with panels depicting the seasons by ANTONIN BOULLEMIER. 
Date cypher for 1871. 19 in. high. 


N the forthcoming months it is planned to present a series 

of brief notes drawing attention to the general fine quality 

of Victorian ceramics and to the work of the foremost ceramic 

artists of the period who, in many cases, signed their work 
but about whom so little is known. 

The first artist to be noted here is Antonin Boullemier, an 
artist whose work is extremely popular and of the finest 
quality and charm. Antonin Boullemier was born in 1840 at 
Sévres where his father was employed at the famous porcelain 
factory. Boullemier received his early training at Sévres and 
later at a decorating establishment in Paris. 

In 1870 Boullemier came to England and was employed 
at Mintons. He excelled in figure painting, particularly 
cupids and children subjects in the French taste, and his 
delicate touch and high finish at once brought his work to 
the notice of connoisseurs on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Boullemier’s painting has been spoken of as the high water 
mark of modern miniature painting. His work was included 
in many International Exhibitions where it was awarded the 
highest praise and examples were purchased by Queen 
Victoria and other Royalty. Examples of Boullemier’s minia- 
tures were included in Royal Academy Exhibitions of 1881 
and 1882. 

Towards the end of the 1880’s Boullemier painted for 
Messrs. Brown-Westhead, Moore as well as for Mintons 
For the former firm he decorated the colossal ‘Shakespeare’ 
vase, shown at the Chicago Exhibition. 

The Rhead brothers, who were contemporaries of 
Boullemier at Stoke, wrote “It should be safe to say that 
in the whole of North Staffordshire no person was more 
generally known, or a greater favourite. His work will always 
obtain for him an honourable position in English ceramics, 
but he will be long remembered in Staffordshire for his 
personality alone”’. 

Antonin Boullemier died at Stoke on April 25th, 1900. His 
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By GEOFFREY GODDEN 


Fig. II. Minton porcelain plate painted by ANTONIN BOULLEMIER. 
Minton’s date cypher for 1884. Diam. 92 ins. Circa 1884/5. 


sons, Lucien Emile and Henri also painted for Mintons. 
Boullemier’s paintings are normally signed ‘A. Boullemier’. 

Of the two pieces illustrated Fig. I in particular shows 
Boullemier’s ability to utilise Minton’s fine porcelain body 
as a suitable background to his paintings. 

All illustrations used in this series are of specimens in the 
author’s collection of Victorian Ceramics, unless otherwise 
stated. 





ANTONIN BOULLEMIER (1805-1900). 


Fig. III. 
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PAINTINGS IN DETAIL 


IV. BIRDS AND BEASTS 


HE naturalistic portrayal of animals goes back to the cave 
paintings ; but apart from these it is perhaps not until 
the XVIIth century that birds and beasts were considered 
suitable for anything but a subsidiary role. In earlier painting 
they appear for the most part only when necessary, like the 
cows in the Nativity or St. Jerome’s lion, although from the 
middle ages they are used as purely decorative incidents in the 
borders of manuscripts and in the work of certain artists like 
Pisanello and Durer for whom the animal world seems to have 
had a particular charm. But the animal picture proper was a 
product of the Netherlands, and of such painters as Jan 
Brueghel, Hondecoeter, Snyders and Paulus Potter. 

Of all the animals which occur either as principals or ac- 
cessories, the commonest is probably the cow, and a history 
of the cow in art would involve the whole of European paint- 
ing. Horses fare less well, and except in England in the X VIIIth 


century and in the works of Géricault are seldom seen without 


their riders. Of other domestic animals, there are a great many 
dogs from the earliest times, but cats are rare and curiously 
unsatisfactory (Brueghel and Hogarth provide exceptions). Fish, 
common enough as still life, are very rare alive. 

Among the birds, the parrot family, poultry, and peacocks, 
have provided the theme for many a piece of sumptuous 
decoration. But one remembers with more affection the birds 
of earlier Italian painting, such as the partridges of Antonello 
da Messina and Catena, and Crivelli’s incomparable ducks 
(Fig. VID). The field, however, is very rich, and these few 
illustrations give only a hint of the rewards to be reaped by 
looking at pictures carefully. 

(Figs. I-VII, IX, XI, and XII, by courtesy of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery. Figs, VIII and X by courtesy of the Trustees of 
the Wallace Collection.) 


I. From A Girl at a Window. Grisaille by L. L. Boilly. 
Painted c. 1799. 

II. From A Girl with a Kitten. 
Painted in August, 1745. 

III. From The Worship of the Egyptian Bull-God, Apis by 
Filippino Lippi. Painted c. 1500. 

The god Apis used to emerge suddenly from a river, and when the 

Egyptians gathered round him with music and chanting he rose into 

the air and moved above their heads as if he were playing the cithara. 

Tradition has it that the Golden Calf of the Israelites was derived 

from Apis, and the fact that this picture is a pendant to one of Moses 

Striking the Rock suggests that it is in fact a learned though inaccurate 

representation of the Golden Calf story. 

IV. From The Adoration of the Golden Calf by Nicholas 
Poussin. Painted c. 1640. 

V. From Landscape, Cattle, and Figures: Evening by Aelbert 
Cuyp. Painted c. 1660. 

VI. From Philip IV Hunting Wild Boar, by Velasquez. Painted 
c. 1638/9. 

VII. From The Rainbow Landscape by Rubens. 
1636/38. 

VIII. From The Vision of the Blessed Gabriel by Carlo Crivelli. 
Painted c. 1490. 

IX. From Lady Cockburn of Eyemouth and her Children by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Painted 1773. 

X. From A White Cockatoo and other Birds by J. B. Weenix. 
Probably painted c. 1690. 

XI. From The Ffudgment of Paris by Rubens. 
1635/36. 

XII. From Saint Fferome by Cosimo Tura. 


Pastel by J. B. Perroneau. 


Painted c. 


Painted c. 


Painted c. 1480. 
W.R.J. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


COUNT BRANCAS-LAURAGUAIS 


Considerable mystery shrouds the activities in England of 
Louis-Léon-Felicité, duc de Brancas, Comte de Lauraguais and 
Marquis de Lassay, who took out a patent for making hard- 
paste porcelain in 1766. The patent was granted for “A new 
method of making porcelain ware in all its branches, viz., to 
make the courser species of china, the more beautiful ones of 
the Indies, and the finest of Japan”. No specifications were 
enrolled, and it is not known that the Count actually worked 
in this country. 

A mention of his activities in his native land appeared in 
the pages of the Annual Register for 1764 (Vol. VII, page 
{101]). This read: 

“The royal academy of sciences at Paris, having appointed 
some proper judges to inspect the new porcelain manufactory 
of M. Lauragais, those judges could discover no material 
difference between the paste of M. Lauragais and that of the 
true japan ; and thereupon pronounced it worthy of national 
encouragement.” 

Specimens of the ware are not of good quality, show a grey- 
ish paste, and are very rare. Examples are in the Musée 
Céramique at Sévres, and are marked with a monogram of the 
letters “LB”. 

A further reference to Brancas-Lauraguais is to be found 
in the catalogue of the ill-fated exhibition held at the Alexandra 
Palace in 1873. This, the first important loan exhibition of 
English pottery and porcelain, was opened on May 23rd of 
that year and perished in a disastrous fire just over a fortnight 
later. Amongst the pieces on show, which totalled nearly 
5,000, were some described as follows: 

“Porcelain of Count Brancas-Lauraguais, made in London 
about 1765-6, where he took out a patent for making true hard 
porcelain. Three specimens of this porcelain exist in the Sevres 
Museum. No other English examples except the three here 
exhibited, and the fragments of two companion columns, have 
been traced. 

The body is extremely hard and dense, the glaze thick and 
rather opaque. 

1332. TEA-BOTTLE, angular, painted with bouquets and 
small sprays of flowers in the style of Chelsea; hard 
paste, thick glaze ; marked in purple with B.L. interlaced, 
the monogram of Count Brancas-Lauraguais. 

Mr. R. H. Soden Smith 

1333. Pair of small COLUMNS, with wreaths of flowers wind- 
ing spirally round each ; similar paste and monogram, 
one in black, the other in purple-brown. Made by Count 
Brancas-Lauraguais. Rev. 7. S. H. Horner 

While the three specimens exhibited undoubtedly were lost 
in the fire, there would seem to be no further record of the 
whereabouts of the “fragments of two companion columns” 
mentioned by the compiler of the catalogue. 


A BOW CENTREPIECE 


Mr. Hugh Tait described and illustrated in APoLLo of 
August last some of the outstanding acquisitions by the British 
Museum from the bequest of the late Mr. A. D. Passmore. In 
Fig. VI was shown a rare Bow porcelain centrepiece, decorated 
in colours and fitted with six small “cups” with spirally 
moulded stems. After discussing the possible uses to which 
such articles might have been put, Mr. Tait mentioned a further 
coloured example and one in blue-and-white, both of which 
had been made at Bow. Further, he added, “a polychrome 
example missing all “cups” was illustrated in Cookworthy’s 
Plymouth and Bristol Porcelain by F. Severne Mackenna (1946) 
Fig. LXIV, when it was in Mr. Stephen Simpson’s Collection. 
It would be very interesting to see this example again in order 
to establish that it is not Bow porcelain, like the other three 
known models”. 

The late Mr. Simpson’s centrepiece is now exhibited on 
loan, with much of his other porcelain, in the City of Plymouth 
Museum and Art Gallery, and is illustrated above. It is cer- 
tainly of Bow origin. 

The fact that all of these unusual articles that have come 
to light so far is known to have been made at the same factory 
throws no light on their intended purpose. It has been sug- 
gested that they were for the serving of plovers or gulls eggs, 
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Bow Centrepiece. 


Stephen Simpson Collection, Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery. 


for oysters, or that they were “a special kind of cruet-stand, 
in which the “cups” held sauces and liqueurs, rather as in the 
receipts for flummery”. A possible clue (which does not seem 
to lead anywhere at present) may lie in the fact that each of 
the centrepieces is ornamented with three small nests, con- 
taining two, three and four eggs respectively. 


STEPHEN THEODORE JANSSEN 


Some notes on Stephen Theodore Janssen, part-proprietor 
of the Battersea enamel manufactory, appeared in the Causerie 
of December, 1957. They dealt principally with his earlier 
years, but mentioned the fact that following his bankruptcy in 
1756, only two years after he had filled the office of Lord 
Mayor of London, he eventually paid his creditors “twenty 
shillings in the pound with interest”. This understandably 
popular achievement received publicity at the time, and the 
following extracts from the pages of the London Magazine for 
1765 (Vol. XXXIV) show how he managed to accomplish the 
feat. 

“Saturday, December 19, 1764. Ended the poll for the office 
of Chamberlain of this city which began on the 15th when Mr. 
Alderman Janssen, was declared duly elected, who made an 
handsome speech to the livery. He had a majority of 23. The 
other candidates had declined the poll and particularly Mr. 
Alderman Turner who had a great appearance in his favour, 
whose resignation was attended with circumstances which did 
him great honour.” 

“Tuesday, January 29, 1765. Mr. Alderman Janssen, being 
sworn into the office of Chamberlain, resigned his gown. (This 
worthy man, upon the decease of his elder brother Sir Abraham, 
coming into the possession of an annuity for life, of £500 per 
ann. has, agreeable to his late noble declaration, advertised the 
sale thereof for the use of his remaining creditors.)” 

“Thursday, February 7th, 1765. The legacy of £500 per 
annum, lately left to Stephen-Theodore Janssen, Esq., cham- 
berlain of this city, during his natural life, was put up to 
public auction at Garraway’s coffee house in Change-alley, for 
the quicker discharge of that worthy gentleman’s debts which 
yet remain unpaid, agreeable to his public declaration to his 
fellow-citizens at the time of his election ; when the auctioneer 
produced a letter from William Janssen, Esq.; the chamberlain’s 
brother, executor and residuary legatee to the deceased Sir 
Abraham Janssen, empowering him (the auctioneer) to bid 
ten years purchase for the said annuity ; so that he could not 
put it up at less, and it was accordingly put up in ten separate 
lots of £50 each, at ten years purchase, which, there being no 
higher bidders, were all sold to the brother for five thousand 
pounds.” GEOFFREY WILLS. 








CHRISTOPHER WOOD 
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Fig. I. 


HEN Christopher Wood was killed in an accident in 

1930 at the age of twenty-nine, the opinion was pretty 
generally held that the tragedy had robbed us of one of the 
most brilliant and original of British painters. The present 
exhibition at the Redfern Gallery provides a timely oppor- 
tunity to review that opinion after the lapse of nearly thirty 
years. Although it may even yet be too soon to decide 
whether Christopher Wood should really be counted among 
the giants, or whether he was no more than a natural painter 
with an engaging lyrical gift, at least we can now look at his 
work more objectively, with critical faculties unclouded by 
the impact of what must have been an exceptionally attractive 
personality. 

Two things are immediately striking ; first that in certain 
pictures the influence of some great contemporary is obvious 
and undisguised—on surveying the considerable volume of 
Christopher Wood’s work, the occasions on which he has 
played the sedulous ape to Modigliani, Dufy, Matisse, Derain, 
Seurat, or Picasso, are readily detectable. Secondly, how- 
ever, it is very remarkable how in some of the earlier pictures 
and in almost all of those dating from the last year or so of 
his life, these influences have been entirely shed. The ability 
to experiment with another man’s style, and at the same time 


Decorating the Sanctuary. 





Tréboul. Oil, 18 x 213 ins. 


not merely to retain but to intensify a style that is wholly 
individual, is surely one of the marks of the truly original 
artist. 

Christopher Wood’s working life extended over barely 
ten years, and in that time he travelled much, all over Europe 
and the Mediterranean. He was fortunate in the friendship 
of Cocteau and Picasso, who recognized his gifts and per- 
suaded Diaghileff to ask him to design the décor for a ballet, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ (1925) which unfortunately was never 
produced. He was thus in contact with the most creative 
minds of his day ; the influences to which he was subjected 
were living ones, and the dead hand of ‘l’art des musées’ laid 
no hold upon him. The years of wandering were years of 
a gradual, instinctive development, and the restlessness, both 
physical and mental, may be regarded as a sign of the artist’s 
unflagging search for the atmosphere and the manner which 
would call forth his best work. By 1929 it seemed as if it 
had been found—in Cornwall, at Dieppe and Tréboul, within 
sight and sound of the sea. In the summer of 1930 he was 
at Tréboul, which he had first visited the previous year, and 
in a few weeks of sustained inspiration he produced an 
astonishing number of his best paintings, including two of 
those reproduced here. Dancing Sailors, and Decorating 
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CHRISTOPHER WOOD 


DANCING SAILORS, Brittany. Oil, 222 x 32 ins. 


Lent by Richard Attenborough, Esq. 








CHRISTOPHER WOOD 


Fig. II. The Red Funnel, Mousehole, Cornwall. 20 x 28 ins. 
Lent by gracious permission of H.M. the Queen. 


the Sanctuary were both painted in June or July. The two 
Cornish scenes, P.Z.134 and The Red Funnel are from the 
spring of the same year. 

Nobody has any trouble in recognizing a Christopher 
Wood, nor in distinguishing it from other naive pictures for 
which he started a vogue. But in what precisely does the 
magic consist ? First, in the fact that the extreme simplicity 
of the style is not forced, or as the French would say, ‘voulu’. 
Apparently without effort he captures a child-like innocence, 
viewing each scene wide-eyed with a little start of wonder 
as at a fresh discovery. To the effect of surprise the colour 
contributes a major part; for into a sensitive harmony of 
grey, brown, or green is ‘ntroduced a note of fantasy with 
complete conviction—the intense indigo of the sea in Tréboul 
1930, the flags in the Dancing Sailors, or even more dra- 
matically in The Yellow Horse and Zebra and Parachute. 
It is the kind of thing that has been brought off successfully 
on few occasions: in modern times perhaps only by the 
Douanier Rousseau (a far less accomplished painter than 
Christopher Wood) and Gauguin. A giant ? Perhaps not 
quite ; but certainly an immensely creative and happy spirit, 
upon whom the shades of the prison house were never 
permitted to close. 

This exhibition contains works from every period of 
Christopher Wood’s career, about half of them from public 
and private collections, including several from the collection 
of Mrs. Lucy Wertheim who was a close friend of the artist. 
The exhibition is open from the Ist till the 24th April. 
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Fig. III. P.Z.134. Cornwall. 20 x 28 ins. 
Lent by Mrs. Lucy Westheim. 





Fig. I. 


SUZANNE RODILLON 


UZANNE RODILLON was born in Paris in 1916. Her 
earliest work was as a craftsman in leather and afterwards 
in jewellery, but in 1948 she abandoned a flourishing business 
in this field to devote herself entirely to painting. The first 
fruits of this new venture were seen at a one-man show in 
1956 at the Galerie Drouant-David in Paris. Since then she 
has held one-man shows and exhibited in group exhibitions 
in Paris, London, Milan, Venice, and as far afield as Lima 
and Tokyo. 

Her earlier paintings, mainly still life, had a markedly 
figurative content, but this has become less evident in the 
recent work illustrated here. A somewhat similar line of de- 
velopment has occurred in many artists who have fallen under 
the spell of non-figurative art, although some insist more 
strongly than others on the rigid exclusion of all reference, even 
when accidental, to natural objects. Sam Francis, for instance, 
will destroy any painting, where in the process of creation a 
resemblance to some natural form has emerged. Once it is 
admitted that painting is concerned wholly with expression 
and not at all with representation, the problem is obviously a 
crucial one for any painter. How far can the forms of nature 
be allowed to obtrude upon the image derived from them, or 
how far must all hint of the sources be suppressed ? 

Suzanne Rodillon seems at present to have not quite made up 
her mind. A natural, spontaneous painter, in the sense that 


the suggestions thrown out by natural objects are easily and 
fluently translated into a style that is at once vivid and personal, 
she has to a great extent succeeded in evolving her own language 
of form ; 


but the natural object still lurks in her pictures with 


Les Roches Roses, 1958. 








For the abstract 
painter is faced with possibilities of failure on two sides. With 
nature altogether excluded, there is the risk of being unintel- 
ligible and degenerating into what T. S. Eliot so aptly called 
‘the general mess of imprecision of feeling’ ; or on the other 
hand, there is the risk of appearing to indulge in merely 


its disturbing and irrelevant associations. 


wilful distortion. The problem has been solved once or twice 
—by Mondrian on the one side, whose compositions of squares 
and lines add up to so miraculously more than the sum of their 
parts ; and at the other extreme perhaps by Jackson Pollock, 
whose huge, intricately patterned surfaces seem also to be more 
than so many square feet of decoration. 

With the mathematical approach Suzanne Rodillon has 
nothing to do. One feels, however, that at the other end of 
the scale she is on the brink of something quite individual. In 
her best pictures, Trophée (Fig. IV) and Nid de Vantour (Fig. 
III) for instance, although one can see from what the painting 
has been composed, there is still that sense of an object having 
an independent life of its own, which is the justification and 
the excitement of any abstract painting. Nothing is harder 
than to invent forms ; and if in this highest task of creative 
imagination Suzanne Rodillon does not always succeed, her 
painting is interesting and rewarding in other ways, with its 
bold colour, and a quality of paint that is both sensitive and 
rich. One must hope that the progress of the last ten years 
may be continued. 

The paintings illustrated are on view in a one-man show 
at the Drian Gallery from the 3rd to 21st March. 





SUZANNE RODILLON 


Fig. II. Le Serpent a Plumes, 1958. Fig. III. Nid de Vantour, 1958. 


Fig. IV. Trophée, 1958. Fig. V. Drawing, 1957. 
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WALT RUHMAN 


Lobby Politicians, 1949. 





Fig. II. Agony, 1942. 
Fred Mendel Collection, Saskatoon, Canada. 
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ALTER RUHMAN was born at Ratibor in Germany 

in 1899, but while still a child his family moved to 
Berlin which was to remain his home for more than thirty 
years. His father was a judge, and after a conventionally 
classical education he subsequently qualified as a doctor. 
There had never been any question of his becoming a pro- 
fessional or even an amateur painter, and until shortly before 
the war his career was devoted to medicine (neurology and 
later the research field of rheumatology) without serious 
competition from other interests and with very considerable 
success. 

The rise to power of Hitler, with all that flowed therefrom, 
was crucial to Ruhman’s emergence as a painter. A man 
of deep religious conviction and an ardent anti-Nazi, he be- 
came closely involved with Pastor Niemoller and his perse- 
cuted flock. In the summer of 1939 he was obliged to flee 
from Germany and arrived in England with nothing but a 
few personal belongings. For some months he worked as a 
guest physician at the British Red Cross Clinic for Rheuma- 
tism in London, but this came to an end when with all the 
other so-called enemy aliens he was interned after Dunkirk. 
Later that year he was sent with some three thousand others 
to Canada and there spent two-and-a-half years in a refugee 
camp. After his release he again began to practice medicine 
in Montreal where he still lives. 

The story is no different from that of many anti-Nazis, 
but upon Ruhman the destruction of a hitherto busy and 
serviceable life, the enforced idleness and frustration of the 
years spent in internment, reacted with unusual violence, and 
released in him the urge to artistic expression. It is not 
particularly rare for men in analagous circumstances suddenly 








WALT RUHMAN 





Fig. III. 


to discover such an urge, even though the arts have before 
meant relatively little to them ; but what is exceptional is 
that it should persist. Usually, as the threads of a broken 
life are taken up again, the need to paint or write or what- 
ever it may have been grows less urgent and finally disappears. 
With Ruhman this has not been so ; and his painting in the 
course of the last ten years has become more rather than 
less important to him. 

The pictures fall into roughly three groups. The first, of 
satires like Lobby Politicians (Fig. 1) and Debating Corner 
(Fig. III) are in the nature of cartoons or caricatures, and 
one is inevitably reminded of Daumier, and even of Row- 
landson. The second group, of which Agony (Fig. II) and 
The Yearners (Fig. IV) are examples, are much more per- 
sonal, and express Ruhman’s reaction to the tragedies of 
captivity and rootlessness based upon his own experience. 
There can be no questioning Ruhman’s profound sincerity, 
but that, unfortunately, is not enough ; for the quality of a 
work of art is only most erratically related to the intensity 
of feeling that inspired it. The almost hysterical emotion- 
alism which has bedevilled German painting from Grunewald 
to the modern expressionists is seen here in all its nakedness. 
The third group, of female figures and faces, is perhaps the 
least satisfactory ; the tension is generally lower, and when 
Ruhman is not intending to shock he lapses too easily into 
sentimentality. 

As the work of relatively few years by a man who had 
not previously studied painting, these pictures are remark- 
able, and in many ways effective. But one feels that 
Ruhman’s talent is more suited to a graphic medium than 
to oil paint. He is at his weakest in colour. But the linear 
rhythms, and the strongly emphasised contrasts of light and 
dark do convey a sense of drama, and the missionary fervour 
makes itself felt. 

A collection of Ruhman’s paintings, which has already 


Debating Corner, 1947. 


been seen in Montreal, will be exhibited in London at the 
Woodstock Gallery in May. 





Fig. IV. The Yearners, 1944. 











Bakic, SRNEC, PICELJ AND LIPSI AT THE GALERIE DENISE RENE 
UGOSLAVIA’S contemporary painting and sculpture are 
not well known abroad. Along with the sculptor Bakic, 
Picelj and Srnec are the best representatives of the Yugoslav 
constructivist movement. Bakic, who began with figurative 
sculpture, is here represented by several very beautiful pieces 
in marble and bronze of his Brancusi period. Their rounded 
forms have the simplicity of stones polished by the sea. They 
reject both gratuitous abstraction and figurative implication. 
His recent works are developed in space and hollowed out. As 
one walks around them one perceives a continual and pleasantly 
rhythmical evolution of contours. In the reliefs and canvases 
of Srnec the disposition of lines and geometrical blocks of 
colour play contrapuntally with skilled irony. The monu- 
mental qualities of the canvases of Picelj are very fine. In 
their reserve, they are a worthy addition to the great tradition 
of abstract geometrical painting. 
The present exhibition at the Galerie Denise René is of 
recent works of Lipsi. Their almost harsh and austere sim- 
plicity is soberly monumental. 







































JASPER JOHNS AND LEONOR FINI AT THE GALERIE RIVE DROITE 

The American flag painted by Jasper Johns is doubly 
historical. It marks the entrance of the flag into painting: 
up till now it has only been allowed to float somewhere in the 
middle of a composition, but Jasper Johns makes it the whole 
of his ironical or nationalistic trompe-l’oeil canvas, and the 
flag is there in flat and descriptive totality. Furthermore, it 
marks an historical moment, for the picture was painted before 
the 49th state, Alaska, was admitted to the Union. This ex- 
hibition, apart from the flag, also contains pictures of rows 
of numbers, evenly arranged, in numerical order, some on 
canvas, some on newspaper, all with a great sense of lovingly 
nuanced and successfully varied monochrome. These pictures 
represent a kind of “camp” humour which is as funny as any 
other kind, I suppose, and is perhaps less trying than the 
seriousness of the pretentious. 

The current exhibition at the Galerie Rive Droite is a selec- 
tion of recent canvases by Léonor Fini, whose refined elegance, 
and surrealist spirit are well known. These paintings attain 
with humour and not without grandeur a sense of the macabre 
and the magical as well as a kind of deliberate sumptuousness. 


BARNABE AT THE GALERIE VISCONTI 

Barnabé was born in Bologna in 1914, but has been living 
in Paris for several years. Progressively his art has attained 
its present mastery of colour. His perfectly ordered and serene 
compositions verge on but ultimately elude the ornamental. 
All is foreseen and fixed. Constraint and concentration warm 
the metallic colours. The canvases exhibited are from among 
Barnabé’s recent works. His production is abundant and 
frantic. The metaphor employed by Barrés to the Comtesse 


de Noailles—she produces verses as an apple tree produces 
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Fig. I. IvAN PiceLj. Composition — IV. 
Galerie Denise René. 
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Fig. II. A. SrNec. Composition ‘KA-9’, 1956. 
Galerie Denise René. 


apples—seems to apply to Barnabé who paints without stop- 
ping. The chief virtue of his paintings is in their suggestion 
of the immobility of light, their sense of measure, and the 
feeling they give of time at a standstill. Works by Barnabé 
will be exhibited at the Kaplan Gallery in London during May. 


Le DALL AND RAQUIN AT THE GALERIE ST.-PLACIDE 


The landscapes of Le Dall are inspired by Brittany, the 
Midi, and urban scenes. He is pre-occupied by the problem of 
synthetically treated light, and his canvases often succeed in 
recreating his choice of moment in their balanced if over rigid 
compositions. They would be improved if Le Dall could 
liberate himself from his far too obvious formal preoccupations. 

Mile. Raquin is exhibiting her cleverly evocative paintings in 
La Cave of the Galerie St.-Placide. Their lyricism is precise 
and ultimately rather virile. 


BERNARD BUFFET AT GALERIE DAVID ET GARNIER 

The painting of Bernard Buffet once had a personality 
based upon an angular style which recreated—rather facilely, 
to be sure—a certain kind of famished-looking and discouraged 
poverty, and it possessed, at the same time, some pictorial 
qualities. These have long since disappeared ; only the pattern 
remains. These pictures of New York were inspired by a brief 
visit to the United States, and they resemble Buffet’s barren 
and sulphurous landscapes of dead planets. They take a 


world, deprive it of life, and reduce it to a monotonous cari- 
cature. 





Fig. III. JASPER JOHNS. ‘0 to 9’. Encaustic and newsprint. 


on canvas. 12% x 23 ins. 
Galerie Rive Droite. 















BARNABE. Nature Morte, 1958. 
Galerie Visconti. 


Fig. IV. 


HEIMA AT THE STUDIO FACCHETTI 

The canvases of the Japanese artist, Tatsuhiko Heima, are 
all tonal delicacy, and negligently measured plastic articulations. 
One is before a peinture respiration which speaks serenely 
of forgetfulness and discreetly of elegance. Julien Alvard, who 
introduces the exhibition, has written most pertinently of 
Heima’s painting: “It is not rich, it is not sleek ; it is neither 
gigantic, flat, formless, violent, nor ridiculous”. Indeed, like 
the ancient Egyptian who enumerated before Osiris the sins 
that he had not committed in order to prove that he deserved 
eternal beatitude, Heima’s discreet art remains at a safe distance 
from all one must not do. 


MICHAELIDES AND BELLINGHAM-SMITH AT THE 
LEICESTER GALLERIES 

Michael Michaelides was born in 1924 in Nicosia of a family 
of architects, designers, and seamen. He started painting and 
writing poetry when he was a child, and he has travelled 
widely in the Aegean islands. He has exhibited in various 
group shows abroad, and his first one-man show was organised 
by the British Council in Nicosia early in 1955. Since then, 
he has lived in London, and his pale, long face is well known 
at private views. The water-colours he is exhibiting (all fairly 
recent) often recapture the grace of sun-drenched Greek land- 
scapes. His paintings are done in large, analytical slabs, 
summary and elusive, and not lacking in professional quality. 
They bear witness to an interesting style which is beginning 
to define itself. 

Eleanor Bellingham-Smith’s landscapes are dedicated to the 
misty Suffolk countryside where she lives and paints. “Boys 
Cutting Sweet Corn”, “Bonfires”, “Gathering Wood”, “Apple 
Blossoms”: these titles indicate her themes. She seems to 
paint with the ease of a Mme. de Sévigné writing to her 
daughter, and she is able to confer on her compositions a 
feeling of good humour and a sense of life and reality which 
lacks neither charm nor freshness. Furthermore, there is a 
very visible tenderness in the way she records the passage of 
the seasons and re-creates for us the very spirit of the country- 
side where she lives. 


LAMBOURNE AND SOUTTAR AT THE ZWEMMER GALLERY 

When one sees Nigel Lambourne’s drawings, one understands 
immediately his great success as an illustrator of Defoe (Moll 
Flanders), Mupassant, and Sterne (Sentimental Journey). His 
drawings are skilful, and in spirit very close to the anecdotal. 
He re-creates more than he creates ;_ illustrates more than 
imagines. The result is that these pencil drawings on a 
gouache or pastel background do not seem to have a life of 
their own. With all the charm of the illustration, they also 
have its defects. 

Margaret Souttar is exhibiting her paintings of the last three 
years in this, her first one-man show. Her still lives, her com- 
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Fig. V. TaTsuHIKO HEIMA. Composition. 
Studio Paul Facchetti. 


Positions, and her landscapes are informed with a kind of 
inquietude which is incorporated in her solid, richly coloured, 
original style. 


LAUBIES AT THE DRIAN GALLERY 


Laubiés’ ink drawings are a perfect spiritual exercise, a 
supreme co-ordination of lucidity and abandon, and sensual 
pleasure and awareness. These works treat with astonishing 
mastery of time, space, and light. In the watercolours—and 
even more in the paintings, which are not included in this 
exhibition—one finds a fineness and a sobriety of expression 
which assimilate the spirit of the painter with a spirit of paint- 
ing. The transparency of the colours, their simplicity, and 
the flatness—or rather the frontality—of the colour-passages 
combined with the methodical spontaneity—sensitive and 
quivering—of the abstraction make his work not an aesthetic 
exercise but a vision, a transition between reality and memory. 
The incantatory magic of an ideal transposition which retains 
the essence of impression makes of each picture a privileged 
moment where art is no longer an arbitrary thing, but a presence 
which goes beyond meaning. 





Fig. VI. MICHAEL MICHAELIDES. Morning in Mykonos. 
The Leicester Galleries. 
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Fig. VIII. Lorri. Composition. 
New Vision Centre. 





























Group SHOW AND GUTA VERDY AT THE 


Fig. VII. Lausies. Drawing, 1958. JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 
Drian Gallery. The John Whibley Gallery is one of London’s newest. Its 
first exhibition offers a selection of works by various young 
LORRI AND SICCANDER ADAM AT THE NEw VISION CENTRE artists whose reputations have yet to be consolidated. Their 


Lorri is a young Australian painter, who has lived and works combine pleasant decorative effects with very reasonable 
exhibited in Rome. This is her first one-man show. Her Price-tags. Particularly noteworthy = the sculp tures of 
collages are made up of cut-out fragments of oil paintings. er = Funes, te a ny + sg Meee and ned 
They are supple in colour, delicate, almost impressionist in troubled COMPRA of See —e . th ee of 
feeling. On a bed of blended colour, the cut-out and pasted oe —- - yt of Evelyn Williams, and 
scraps whirl, float, and melt into one another. The whole is ae a aa aah which _ _— 
pervaded by a kind of discreet lyricism which maintains itself 3rd "a Fara Ques Vendy The is “ee Ps peaclirod = 
within a limited chromatic range. Lorri has a painter’s sensi- - ing . 
bility, and she is endowed with great and sober powers of and it reveals a pleasant, diversified talent. She has a fine 
ne Pa calligraphic sense and is surely someone to be encouraged. 


Siccander Adams’ canvases are solid, forcefully constructed, MarTIN BLOCH AT THE KAPLAN GALLERY 
rich in colour, and bold. One feels spontaneity of invention, 
and firmness of conception in his large, ordered compositions. 
Competent, he seems as yet to lack diversity. 


The Kaplan Gallery is embarking on a new policy. They 
intend to present each year a certain number of important, 
internationally-known painters, and their first exhibition is 
devoted to the works of Martin Bloch from 1917 to 1933. His 
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VISION AND REALITY AT LUTON MUSEUM, WARDOWN Park paintings are very closely related to the German expressionist 





From March 27th to April 26th, the graphic works of John movement, and are undeniably powerful and authoritative. 
Plumb, Denis Bowen, and John Coplan will be seen in the The exhibition also includes some interesting drawings. 
exhibition Vision and Reality at the Luton Museum. The 
catalogue points out that “painters today are using graphic art SOUTH AFRICAN PAINTERS AT THE WOODSTOCK GALLERY 
as a constant investigation in the creative possibilities of old Ten painters, almost all of whom have exhibited in London, 
and new materials equalling the perceptory power and author- give a good idea of the different tendencies of contemporary 
ity of painting. Out of this new attitude a new imagery is art in South Africa. These painters (notably, Siccander, 
emerging which enables an integrated projection of mind and Adams, Yolanda Sonnabend, Denis Bowen, Douglas Portway, 
material to be personally constructed within a psychoplastic Julius Sher, Stanley Dorfman, and Eric Rutherford) seem, 
reality”. I am not too sure what is meant by “psychoplastic” however, to belong more to Europe and the international 
but the monoprints of Plumb, Bowen, and Coplan are report- language of modern art. Indeed, many of them seem to have 
edly very interesting, and are perhaps worth the trip to Luton. left Africa a long time ago. 
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NEWS and VIEWS from NEW YORK 


A SIDNEY JANIS SELECTION 

THE Sidney Janis Gallery has presented an exhibition of the 

work of eight of the leading exponents of abstract painting. 
Each of the eight painters has a different individual style, and 
the range is wide, but in spite of the contrasts in approach and 
composition, there is a homogeneity to the paintings around the 
gallery. The one element of consistency is the quality. Every 
artist in the show understands his medium and has evolved a 
pictorial language that is eloquent. 

Although the exhibition has no goal more ambitious than 
showing eight fine abstract paintings of the New York School, 
it shows the extremes of fine work, from a crisp, clean geo- 
metric composition by Albers to a wildly confusing aglomera- 
tion of brush strokes by Pollock. Almost all the nuances are 
shown, the plain rectangle exploited by Albers, is made less 
precise in Red, White, and Brown by Rothko, but both create 
compositions in which the forms cannot be construed as ob- 
jects. Motherwell creates free forms that seem natural and vital 
and by calling his painting The Wedding, emphasises the con- 
nections between the amorphous shapes that dominate the 
composition. Gorky’s Untitled, the earliest work in the show, 
painted between 1943 and 1948, also has shapes interacting on 
the flat picture plane. Guston’s free forms are made with a 
more liberal use of paint that results in a wonderful texture 
that makes it alive and glowing. A return to nature has been 
apparent in the work of some of the most advanced abstraction- 
ists who have been doing landscapes recently. A few of the 
younger exponents of this tendency become almost banal by 
using superficially simplified images, but the two mature ad- 
herents represented in the show approach the use of nature with 
a positive acceptance of the values of abstraction and the know- 
ledge of how to exploit those values in representational work. 
For both de Kooning and Kline the larger elements and the 
total effect are what interest them, although, they occasionally 
exploit an accidental resemblance of a brush stroke to a super- 
ficial outline in the real scene that they may add a note of 
humour to a painting. In Suburb in Havana by de Kooning, 
the broad, bold, strokes familiar in earlier work, suggest a scene 
or view that very easily becomes one outside Havana when one is 
told. The powers of the extraordinarily moving asymmetrical com- 
Position has genuine significance, and de Kooning, an important 
innovator in the past decade, once more has proven his ability. 


Fig. I. 


DE KOONING. Suburb in Havana. 
Sidney Fanis Gallery. 


70 x 80 ins. 
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By MARVIN D. SCHWARTZ 


Fig. II. 


HANS HOFMANN. The Phantom. 48 x 36 ins. 
Kootz Gallery. 


HANS HOFMANN AT KOOTZ 


Hans Hofmann’s work has been shown at the Kootz Gallery 
in two exhibitions, one a retrospective of work done between 
1940 and 1947, and the other a presentation of the paintings 
of 1958. The two served to demonstrate Hofmann’s impor- 
tance on the contemporary scene as a first-rate painter and as 
an influence on younger men. The earliest work was prophetic 
of much that has happened in the fifties. 

Born in Germany in 1880, Hofmann worked and studied in 
both Germany and France and by 1901 was attracted to the 
revolutionaries. His personal taste seemed to attract him to 
French art rather than the more emotional expressionists active 
in Germany. Technically proficient, and intellectually quite 
aware of the qualities of the best avant garde painters, Hofmann 
was nevertheless not able to develop a personal style of im- 
portance until after he emigrated to America in 1930. He 
did, however, play an important role as a teacher. In 1915 
he established a school of modern art in Munich which had a 
tremendous influence. During the thirties he evolved as a real 
artist with constant help from study of the School of Paris. 

The exhibition quite wisely began with the work of 1940 
when Hofmann had achieved a strong personal style. This 
style has varied constantly as he has sought new means of ex- 
pressions and new challenges. The dates on the pictures, as 
Clement Greenberg, the critic who selected the paintings, has 
said, are surprisingly early. He was one of the first painters 
in New York to resume the loosely organized compositions that 
Kandinsky had introduced in about 1914 and forgotten by the 
1930’s. Hofmann’s work, odd shapes formed in flat arrange- 
ments brought control and plan to a style of painting that had 
earlier seemed persistently emotional. In a way, Hofmann 
synthesized the colour and abstraction of German Expressionism 
with the intellectuality and emphasis on form of the French 
Fauves. In the early works, representational forms are the 
source of most shapes ; in the recent paintings colour becomes 
form, and thick textures add new substance in fresh composi- 











tions that are at once distinctive and in the idiom of the best 
painters in New York today. 


STAMOS AT THE CORCORAN AND ANDRE EMMERICH’S 


Theodoras Stamos was given a retrospective at the Corcoran 
Gallery in Washington concurrent with his exhibition at André 
Emmerich’s this year. The timing was perfect, because the 
work of the past year is strangely reminiscent of his earliest 
work. Stamos was one of the pioneers in the New York 
school that emerged in the forties, achieving some reputation 
by the time he was twenty-two. At the Corcoran the early 
works are rich in colour and flat. Forms that are non-repre- 
sentational nevertheless seem to be alive so that the compositions 
throb with vitality. There has been a tendency to be more and 
more dramatic and emphatic. The subtle colours of the early 
work gives way to brighter ones, and the canvases have become 
larger, too, through the fourteen years represented. Rough 
textures and forms that seem to be the result of changes in 
colour, made by mere accident, characterise the more recent 
work, which has been in the local tradition. The exhibition 
at Emmerich’s reveals another change. The flatness of the early 
work and its distinctive shapes have been reintroduced in paint- 
ings that combine these features with the bright palette and 
large dimensions typical of the more recent efforts. The results 
are exciting. Stamos had shown himself capable of working 
successfully in the idiom prevalent in New York, which was an 
important achievement, but by assimilating qualities of the 
local style into his more personal style he has gained 
tremendously in stature. 


THE CERAMIC INTERNATIONAL 


The Ceramic International Exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum included American and Canadian work along with 
examples from ten European countries. A jury selected the 
pieces shown and awarded a number of prizes. In the main, 
the participants were studio ceramists who work in small scale 
potteries. Most of them are university trained intellectuals who 
may have some other way of earning the greater part of their 
income. The predominant influence would seem to be the work 
of Japanese folk potters, and probably the personality respons- 
ible for the influence has been the British potter Bernard Leach 
whose disciples teach all over the world. Textures have become 
very important in most of the output. Practical wares like 
tea sets reflect the Japanese influence most obviously. In more 
decorative objects the Scandinavians have gone to simple primi- 
tive designs that more often reflect sophistication than peasant 
sources. In French and Italian work the whimsy of Picasso 
and Miro seems to have been influential. 

One of the most interesting vases in the exhibition was made 
by the Californian Peter H. Voulkos. Its shape is completely 
arbitrary and in no way determined by technical requirements, 
rather it is a strong elaborate shape that is boldly different and 
which would seem more suitable as abstract sculpture than as 
a container for roses. This is the first exhibition of contem- 
porary ceramics at the Metropolitan Museum in thirty years 
and it was a most comprehensive one organised by the Syracuse 
Museum. 


THE WINTER ANTIQUES SHOW 


East Side House, a New York settlement house, sponsors an 
antique show each winter which has become the finest dealers’ 
exhibition in New York. This year, as in the past, the 
American Institute of Decorators co-operated, and the presenta- 
tion was elegant. The exhibition included examples from a 
great variety of sources. American, English, Continental and 
Oriental objects were shown, with each category represented 
by the finest objects as well as by the more easily available. 
The growing rarity of the best examples of the decorative arts 
would seem a fact to be disputed if we consider the contents 
of the exhibition a typical cross-section of the market. The 
XVIIIth century was the period best represented in the show. 
The restrained rococo curves of a set of American Queen Anne 
chairs that were a feature of David Stockwell’s dining room 
setting contrasted with the more elaborate rococo lines of the 
American Chippendale secretary in the Ginsburg and Levy 
parlour setting. More elaborate English and French examples 
of fine quality from the period were also shown. Silver rarities 
included a covered standing cup of the Elizabethan period 
offered by S. J. Shrubsole and several exquisite examples of 
French neo-classical silver in the booth of A La Vielle Russie. 
If the exhibition is in any way an indication of contemporary 
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taste in New York, the style most popular today is the mid- 
XVIIIth century rococo, with the neo-classical style that was 
fashionable just after it a close second. Many collectors 
attempt to specialise in the native product, and American 
furniture of the highest quality is in demand. Aside from its 
historic associations the best American furniture of the XVIIIth 
century has been modified and simplified to be most sympa- 
thetic to contemporary taste. 


STEPHEN GREENE AT THE GRACE BORGENICHT GALLERY 


Stephen Greene established his reputation right after the 
war with an unusual style that has been categorised as 
romantic by some critics. He created a world of realistically 
drawn people, somewhat simplified, who reflected a Masaccio 
influence although they looked perfectly modern. These people 
were searching, troubled beings who seemed to suffer. Often 
Greene made their stories graphic by explaining their difficul- 
ties in visual terms, like having the hero on crutches. The 
Paintings were most powerful and the message clear, possibly 
too obvious. In recent years his style has changed from the 
super-real to one very nearly abstract. The carefully drawn 
interiors with precisely delineated figures have been dropped 
for flat compositions broadly painted in strong dark colours. 
The new technique makes the message of his work more 
general. The troubled world is described more impressively 
because the basic ingredients of composition are employed to 
communicate rather than the superficial elements of the type 
of figures. Greene has been able to work in a style more 
closely related to the advanced local one without losing any of 
his individualism. 





Fig. III. 


Peter H. Voutkos. Bulerias Scratch, clay vase. 
25 ins. high. 

Exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in the Ceramic 

International sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 

the Syracuse China Corporation, and the Ferro Corporation of 

Cleveland. 

















SHINESE PAINTING 


Chinese Painting 


>] 


SEVERAL generations have passed since Chinese art first 
“became the subject of admiration and close study in 
Western countries, and interest in its more accessible forms 
‘ontinues as keen as ever. In today’s changing circumstances 
therefore it is good to know that the Chinese themselves have 
taken up modern methods of art history and archaeology with 
real energy and enthusiasm, so that in due course their artistic 
inheritance will no doubt be as fully charted and documented 
as our own. Quite apart from the prospect of fresh revelations 
which this holds out however, it will undoubtedly lead also to 
all round re-appraisals which may show up the narrowness of 
our appreciation in rather sharp relief. For despite our vast 
enthusiasm for Chinese ceramics, jade and work in other 
materials—admittedly involving craftsmanship of the highest 
order, and of an abundance unrivalled elsewhere—their most 
characteristic and inspired art, 
that of painting, still remains 
largely unknown and neglected 
by the public. 

In the United States, where 
Chinese culture is an accepted 
subject of study in the universi- 
ties, this outstanding lack has al- 
ready been recognised, and quite 
a few museums have made real 
attempts to remedy the deficiency. 
It is their good fortune, too, that 
many years ago certain far-sighted 
collectors endowed Boston and 
Washington with numerous 
works of outstanding quality. 
Our own British Museum, which 
owns among other things a 
unique treasure in the “Admoni- 
tions” scroll associated with the 
name of the [Vth century master 
Ku_ K/’ai-chih, has also taken 
steps lately towards: improving 
the scope of its collections, but 
sad to relate, the amateur collec- 
tor seems almost non-existent. 

Having produced Wordsworth 
and a unique school of landscape 
watercolourists in the past, the 
English might well find much to 
their liking an art where immedi- 
acy of rendering and poetic 
sensibility towards nature are 
among the first principles. Their 
indifference, therefore, may be 
put down chiefly to lack of 
familiarity. For while several books have been written on the 
subject, apart from the brief revelation accorded by the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Burlington House in 1935 this art 
has never been represented here in anything like its true colours. 
On the contrary, it is all too widely equated with third-rate 
works in which the essential vitality is wholly lacking. 

As long as the systematic study of these paintings remains in 
its infancy, the approach to Chinese art through, say, ceramics 
will continue to be very much easier and more painless. For 
the long history of collecting in China itself has encouraged 
the production of an abundance of honest copies as well as down- 
right fakes. To distinguish those of true quality the Westerner 
must attune his eye to higher standards of brushwork, as well 
as acquiring some experience of the various schools and styles. 

Sooner or later however this gap is bound to be bridged, and 
in their different ways two recent books should do much to 
make the way easier. The completion by the Swedish scholar 


Osvald Siren of his great seven-volume work, Chinese Painting : 
Its Leading Masters and Principles, with its broad sweep of 
learning and experience, lavish illustration and detailed lists of 
surviving pictures must indeed be hailed as a monumental 
achievement. 


And at the same time we may welcome the ap- 
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Fig. 1. Six Persimmons by Mu Ch’i. 


By JOHN AYERS 


London, Zwemmer. 60s. 


pearance of a more modest one by an English author which is 
expressly suited to the needs of the more general art-lover. 

Handsomely printed and published in France and issued here 
in an English version by Zwemmer, Mr. Swann’s book will 
undoubtedly bring pleasure and enlightenment to a wide circle 
of readers. It has, in the first place, the distinction among 
works on the subject of being illustrated with sixty-four plates 
in colour, which are conveniently mounted in the text. To art 
historians generally the wholesale use of colour is often a doubt- 
ful blessing but in these circumstances, where to know even 
roughly the range of pigments and harmonies employed is 
alone a great help, it seems abundantly justified. Many Chinese 
Paintings are in fact executed in monochrome, but even here 
it is invaluable for suggesting the varied glow of the silk or soft 
contrast of ink and paper. The standard of reproduction if not 
always accurate is extremely taste- 
ful, and generally superior to the 
average. In addition, and this is 
of considerable importance, a 
good proportion of the paintings 
are true masterpieces, many of 
them drawn from the Chinese 
Government collection now in 
Formosa. 

Mr. Swann has provided a 
highly readable text neatly sur- 
veying the main course of Chinese 
graphic art from its emergence 
before the time of Christ up to 
the present day, and greatly il- 
luminated by his apt comments 
on these pictures. He also suc- 
ceeds admirably in interpreting 
for the uninitiated those differ- 
ences of aim and method which 
are, perhaps, the chief barrier to 
our full appreciation. Through 
its combination of highly ideal- 
istic approach and most exacting 
medium, he points out, a Chinese 
painting becomes an immediate 
expression of the artist’s person- 
ality. To a much greater extent 
than in Europe therefore this art 
has been a vehicle for men of the 
well-educated, scholar class, who 
have informed it deeply with 
poetry and philosophical percep- 
tion. To this cause perhaps we 
may attribute the early develop- 
ment of landscape in China, of 
which superb masterpieces are reproduced here by the Xth to 
XIth century artists Tung Yuan, Fan K’uan and Chi-jan, Hsu 
Tao-ning and Kuo-hsi, as well as by the better-known masters 
of the romantic Southern Sung school. Mr. Swann pays full 
tribute to the Yuan painters in this field who broadened the 
possibilities of their technique, and unlike some past writers 
does not fall into the error of discounting their followers under 
the Ming (1368-1644). His own preference however is clearly 
for the Individualists of the XVIIth century—spiritual heirs, 
perhaps, of the Zen monk-painters of the Sung such as Mu 
Ch’i (see Fig. I)—whose intense concentration and swift, original 
brushwork gave the art once again a fresh lease of life. 

If the Chinese have never cared greatly for the realistic 
portrait or studied the human body in the same way as their 
European counterparts, figure painting predominates in their 
earlier art and reaches its brilliant zenith in both religious and 
secular work of the T’ang period. In the close observation of 
animals and plants, among which the bamboo has served as a 
uniquely expressive discipline in a category all on its own, they 
are without rival. It is Mr. Swann’s insight into the manner in 
which the Chinese themselves view these things, and his own 
enthusiasm, which will make his book of such value to his readers. 





THE TATE GALLERY. 


By JOHN 
ROTHENSTEIN. Thames and Hudson. 


8 guineas. 


Yet another gallery has been treated to a 
giant volume, with mostly coloured 
plates, and a full running commentary by 
the Director. Like all such books, it 
again brings up the question of the value 
or otherwise of coloured reproductions of 
paintings. Today there is another slight 
revival of opinion against the colour re- 
production as a distortion of the original, 
and therefore misleading. Personally, 
this reviewer—although aware of the dis- 
advantages of such reproduction—is all in 
favour of works such as this. Of course 
coloured reproductions are distortions ; 
they start as such as soon the pictures are 
reproduced smaller than the originals ; 
and continue because the camera and the 
combination of printing inks cannot rival 
the artist’s brush. Of course. But that 
does not mean they are not very well 
worth while, provided that they are done 
with care and as much accuracy as the 
mechanics of the business allow. Coloured 
reproductions perform very valuable ser- 
vices, especially to the layman: they re- 
mind, and refresh the memory of paint- 
ings already seen; they give great 
promise of paintings yet to be seen, and 
tempt the reader to look at them; and 
they are themselves fascinating to explore 
as design and—within their limitations— 
as colour. They are also of great value 
to the historian of art and history for 
reference. 

In the present case the value of the 
reproductions—and they are of generous 
and impressive size—is very much en- 
hanced by another factor, also fashionably 
pecked at by the over-knowing, and that 
is excellent descriptive commentaries. Sir 
John Rothenstein is not only a good 
writer ; he loves the paintings he writes 
about ; and the combination can only be 
admirable, both for the reader who knows 
his Tate Gallery and for him or her who 
does not. If you are away from the 
originals, nothing could be better than 
large colour reproductions and a first class 
commentary ; and that is what we are 
given here. One might only hope that 
the descriptions by the Director could also 
be reprinted for carrying round the gallery 
conveniently, and reading in the presence 
of the originals. 

CHARLES GIBBS-SMITH. 


ANTIQUE RUGS FROM THE NEAR 
EAST. By WILHELM VON BopeE and 
ERNST KUHNEL. Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. Berlin. 25s. 


Tuts book is rather more than an English 
version of the heavily revised fourth 
edition, published in 1955, as the trans- 
lator, Mr. Charles Grant Ellis, an Ameri- 
can, has also taken the liberty—with Dr. 
Kihnel’s permission—of adding a trifle 
or two on his own account about certain 
details which have come to light in latter 
years. 

Wilhelm von Bode established his repu- 
tation with the first edition of this work 
some fifty years ago and the years have 
but added to his stature as an authority 
on Oriental rugs of the XIIIth to XVIIth 
centuries. 

Dr. Ernst Kihnel, of the University of 
Berlin and the Berlin State Museums, is 
the author of many books on various 
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branches of Islamic Art, and his recent 
series of volumes on individual groups of 
carpets for the Textile Museum of Wash- 
ington, D.C. enhanced his reputation 
even further. 

In revising the fourth edition, published 
in German, Dr. Kihnel rewrote a great 
deal of the work to incorporate the results 
of further research which called for modi- 
fication of a great deal of the earlier 
publication. 

In translating this edition of Bode/ 
Kihnel, Mr. Grant has had the courage 
to rephrase into English that is extremely 
readable and entirely lacking in that pon- 
derousness that seems inseparable from 
translations from German scientific works. 

This English edition is long overdue, 
as there is always an interested circle of 
readers for authoritative works on this 
subject, and it has always been a subject 
of wonder that a Bode/Kiuhnel has never 
before been available in English, though 
many other German works on the same 
theme have long been available to English 
readers. 

The reversion in this edition to the older 
arrangement of incorporating the illustra- 
tions with the text is to be commended, as 
immediate verification of points can be 
made without the accompanying disrup- 
tion of thought occasioned by having to 
seek the appropriate illustration elsewhere 
in the book. 

While agreeing with Dr. Kihnel that 
less illustrations have not seriously inter- 
fered with the work, I cannot but deplore 
the decision on the score of economy, to 
reduce the number of colour illustrations. 
Colour plays such an important, even 
vital, role in the determination of a doubt- 
ful category of rug, due mainly to the 
fact that weavers of any district were 
limited to such colours as were obtainable 
from plants, etc., indigenous to that dis- 
trict, and that, owing to local conditions 
of soil and water, many purely local 
mutations of colour occurred in colours 
obtained from the same source. 

It is disappointing, too, to find that the 
rug, now in the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad, which was discovered in a 
Scythian burial mound at Pazyryk, in 
Southern Siberia in 1946, has not received 
critical treatment, but was dismissed 
rather summarily in three lines as needing 
more thorough future investigation. 

Apart from this, one can but commend 
this scholarly work to all who seek en- 
lightenment on Oriental rugs produced 
during that golden age, the XIIIth to 
XVIIth centuries. 

R. E. G. MAceEy. 


JOSEPH CRAWHALL: The Man and 
the Artist. By ADRIAN Bury. With a 
Foreword by Sir Alfred Munnings. 
251 pages, 7 colour plates, 58 collo- 
type. Charles Skilton. £5 Ss. 


A COMPLETE study of Joseph Crawhall 
was long overdue, and Adrian Bury was 
the right man to undertake the work. 
This beautifully produced book is an 
understanding tribute by a writer who 
shares the aesthetic viewpoint of the 
painter, and—a good water-colourist him- 
self—can analyse the technique of his 
subject. Indeed, not the least valuable 
part of the book is the careful critical 
notes which accompany every one of the 
plates. This is an extension of the critical 
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survey of Crawhall’s work which consti- 
tutes the second part of the text, follow- 
ing the biographical record of his 
immediate ancestry and his life. 

That record shows Crawhall as the for- 
tunate artist, wealthy enough to indulge 
his genius for painting which had been 
so intelligently encouraged during his 
childhood and youth by his family. He 
devoted his life to his two passions: 
horsemanship and painting. Would it 
have been better for his art if necessity 
had imposed upon him a greater profes- 
sionalism ? As it was, Sir William 
Burrell’s constant patronage provided an 
avenue for most of his work, and one 
result has been to concentrate too much 
of it in Glasgow so that his wider repu- 
tation suffers slightly. 

Adrian Bury points out that he was 
encouraged by his father to cultivate his 
excellent visual memory, and to copy from 
Old Master engravings. Thus he became 
able to create from nature swiftly observed 
and from innate knowledge; and the 
brilliance and beauty of his water-colour 
and gouache of birds and animals was the 
result. How good he was the plates bear 
witness. With technical ability the author 
deals with Crawhall’s use of silk and 
holland in place of paper which gives 
such a distinctive quality to so much of 
his art. The volume is a notable study of 
a genius which, if it were limited, was 
nevertheless perfect within those self- 
imposed limits. 

Horace SHIpp. 


ART TREASURES OF GERMANY. 
Batsford. 4 guineas. 


THIS beautiful book, adorned by thought- 
fully selected illustrations, is a source of 
delight as well as a mine of artistic in- 
formation not only for those not yet fully 
acquainted with the great periods of 
German art. So imaginatively have the 
illustrations of this volume been selected 
that even those fairly conversant with the 
main stream of German art can not but 
make startling discoveries or intensify 
earlier artistic experiences. The authors 
of this remarkable book have definitely 
succeeded in presenting the picture 
material in such a way as to emphasize 
the continuity of certain artistic aspects 
and trends in German art throughout the 
ages. Among them I should like to single 
out the attempt typical of German artists 
to create a certain “expressivity”—and an 
endeavour to make the soul “shine 
through the body”. This trend towards 
“soulfulness” and emotionalism is as 
recognizable in the forceful realistic 
carvings of a Tilmann Riemenscheider as 
in the more sober and subdued princesses 
of the classicist sculptor Schadow. There 
is a kinship in feeling if not in artistic 
perfection between Gruenewald’s powerful 
Crucifixion and the dramatic and 
stirring rendering of the same theme by a 
Bavarian artist a generation earlier. 
Paging through this book, one is tempted 
to agree with those art historians who 
hold the view that German art has an 
intrinsic tendency towards the Baroque. 
There could be no better Temptation to 
plan for an artistic tour through Germany 
than a quiet perusal of this stimulating 
book. 

E. GURSTER. 
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NTERNATIONAL LAW OF ART. 
Barnet Hollander. Bowes & Bowes. 
3 gns. 


‘HE author has planned a book that will 
e of practical use to lawyers and at the 
ame time of interest and value to collec- 
ors and dealers in pictorial works of art. 
‘onsidering the multitude of problems 
hat can arise and the varying solutions 
inder different legal systems, this is an 
imbitious task. 

The resulting work is one of great in- 
erest but its wide scope has some draw- 
backs. For the lawyer it will mainly pro- 
‘ide a background to the treatment of the 
various problems in legal systems with 
which he is not familiar. The collector 
will find much to interest him and the 
dealer can learn from the numerous re- 
ported cases what hazards he may meet 
and how they will be dealt with. The 
chief weakness, however, from the lay- 
man’s point of view is that it is not always 
easy tO extract a concise statement of the 
law. A great many cases are quoted at 
considerable length but many are not en- 
tirely to the point and much irrelevant 
detail tends to obscure the main legal 
principle. In general, however, this book 
contains a better collection of legal de- 
cisions on the subject of pictorial art than 
can be found in any other work. 

Auction sales, misrepresentation and 
fakes are dealt with very fully and the 
author makes some useful suggestions for 
increasing the protection of the artist and 
the public from the forger. The author 
has made a close study of the rules of 
International Law as they affect public 
and private works of art which have been 
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seized or confiscated in war. This subject 
occupies one fifth of the text which is 
probably too generous for a subject which 
is mainly of historical interest. 

STEPHEN YOUNG. 


THE ARTS, ARTISTS and THINK- 
ERS: A Symposium. Edited by JoHN 
M. Topp. Longmans, Green. 35s. 

THIS book reports the opinion of a 

number of writers upon the subject of the 

place and the function of the different 
arts in human life. Some approach it 
from the historical angle, some from the 
religious and some from the philosophical 
and aesthetic. Relatively few of the con- 
tributors are well known to the general 
public. The editor, John M. Todd, has 
chosen his team for their dialectical 
qualifications and for the interest and 
appositeness of their viewpoints. The 
writing is bound to arouse some mixed 
feelings ; there will be perplexity and 
doubt on the one hand, and approval and 
endorsement on the other hand about 
many of the opinions expressed ;_ the 
reader is left to take sides according to 
his own particular bent and disposition. 

But everyone at all interested in the arts 

will be grateful for the light thrown upon 

the many facets of the problem of ap- 
preciation and response to the artist’s 
creative efforts. 

One general question to which this 
symposium gives rise is: are the different 
arts today all seeking to formulate some 
new aesthetic language ? Are, for ex- 
ample, the various experiments in the art 
of painting slowly and sometimes awk- 
wardly leading painters to the creation of 
a new popular means of communication 
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and expression ? It would seem so. What- 
ever we feel about some of these essays, one 
thing at least emerges clearly, and that is 
that the human spirit is going through an 
interesting phase of reorientation and re- 
newal from which things both pleasant 
and unpleasant will be made manifest. 
VICTOR RIENAECKER. 


MY LIFE IN ART. By Lupwic 
BEMELMANS. Andre Deutsch. 42s. 


THIS is a picture book. But first Mr. 
Bemelmans describes in 60 pages of large 
type the idyllic shore of the Traunsee, 
where as a child he saw everything clear- 
ly and in colour. (“The sky blue, the 
gardener’s apron greener than spinach’’). 
Then he tells—after successfully avoiding 
for years the desire and les miséres of oil- 
painting—of his adventures in search of a 
studio in Paris and at Ville d’Avray. The 
atmosphere of the Ile de la Cité is sensi- 
tively evoked and there is a nice portrait 
of a clochard who became his Godot- 
forsaken friend. Among ?8 drawings as 
lively and brilliant as ever he springs one 
or two pleasant surprises: a double-page 
panorama of the Seine, with Montmartre 
and Sacré-Coeur, and the Eiffel Tower 
seen from the roof terrace on the Quai 
des Grands-Augustins ; and later a full- 
page of the old tall house-cum-bistro (La 
Colombe) which he bought, (“how quiet 
it is, no traffic, only bells . . .”) beneath 
the shadow of Notre Dame. 

Of the 34 plates in colour betraying the 
influence of Matisse, Van Gogh and Dufy, 
those done with a less rich, but more 
personal palette and firmer drawing are 
most successful. J. DALTON. 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. Windermere. Watercolour. Signed and dated 1821. 


HIS is a fine and characteristic example of Turner’s more highly finished watercolours of which there is a splendid 
group now on view in the R. W. Lloyd Bequest at the British Museum. Signatures, and even more so, dates are 
rare and only occur on drawings of this type. Executed in 1821, two years after Turner’s first visit to Italy, this drawing 
was one of many done about this time for Mr. Fawkes of Farnley Hall. It seems to be alone among the drawings for this 
patron in this year which is not of an Italian subject, the fruit of Turner’s recent tour. Others bought by Fawkes included 
two of Venice, and the magnificent ‘Passage of Mont Cenis’, done on the way home in January, 1820. They were all priced 
at 25 gns., and at the end of 1821 Fawkes’ total debt to Turner amounted to £960 15s. This drawing was later in the 
collection of Sir Donald Currie and is listed in Armstrong’s Turner. 


Christie’s Sale, 20th March. 
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Lyons Faience Dish, painted with the story of Aaron’s rod )° 
and dated 1582. The inscription on the underside reads: : 


a o 
‘La Verga di farao in serpentte 1582 GTVF Leon’. hi 


Diameter 16} ins. 


HE importance of this dish in the history of early French HA n LY bn difar Ao 


faience cannot be overestimated. It is the only piece so . 
far discovered to be inscribed with the place of origin (the : i. A Yr on He 
spelling of the word “léon” is to be expected from an Italian ” 7 YP 
potter unfamiliar with the language). It has long been se 
established from documentary sources that maiolica in prevail- 
ing Italian style was made in the latter part of the XVIth 
century at Lyons by emigrant Italian potters, and a group of ° / Va Sf 
plates, dishes and ewers with figure subjects has been plausibly Ps Z 2 
attributed to Lyons by such writers as Michele (1876), Rondot 3 
(1892) and Damiron (1926). This early attribution to Lyons . ‘ = 
has been discarded by modern writers in favour of Nevers ; ° G | . a 
see Robert Boulay, Les Majoliques Francais in No. 12 of 
Cahiers de Céramique et des Arts du Feu. The present dish 
vindicates the earlier writers, and must lead to a reappraisal of [yo n 


. 
S . 


Lyons and Nevers wares. 


Sotheby's Sale, 24th March 
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MAURICE UTRILLO. Le Moulin a Sannois. Canvas 30 x 38 cms. 


| i is sometimes hard to believe that Utrillo was born as long ago as 1883, and that much of his best work was done before 

the first world war. This little painting was done at Sannois where Utrillo worked during 1908 and 1909. It illustrates 
his highly idiosyncratic style, even at this early period when his reputation was only beginning to be established, and that 
only among his fellow painters. In both colour and handling, however, one can see the germ of his most original contribution 
to modern painting—the works of the ‘white’ period for which he is best known. Utrillo is perhaps not to be counted 


among the giants; but as Derain observed: ‘On peut le discuter, mais on rencontre presque toujours dans ses toiles le 
miracle’. 


In the possession of the O’Hana Gallery. 
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Kettle on Stand with Lamp. By Matthew Cooper, 1726. Height 14% ins. 


HIS is an unusually large and heavy (76.2 ozs.) example of this type of kettle on stand. It is engraved with contemporary 

armorials and the decoration of the cartouche continues round the lid. The arms are those of Bourchier with Wilson 
in pretence. Matthew Cooper is first recorded as a goldsmith in Foster Lane in 1699, when he was insolvent ; but he 
continued working until 1738. 


In the possession of Messrs. Garrard & Co. Ltd. 
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FORTHCOMING SALES 


CHRISTIE'S 


PICTURES AND DrawiNGs. There will be four sales of pictures and 
drawings during the month. The first on March 6th is of XIXth 
century and contemporary pictures. On the following Friday, 
March 13th mc re modern pictures and drawings appear and among 
them an important group comprising drawings by Chagall, Max 
Ernst, Fernand Léger, Miro, and Utrillo; paintings by de Chirico, 
Derain, and Utrillo. An important sale of fine pictures by old 
masters has been arranged for March 20th. Two outstanding works 
are Portrait of a Young Woman by Cornelis de Vos which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy Flemish Exhibition in 1953/4 and 
more recently at Bruges in 1957, and A Roman View by Charles 
de Lacroix both of which come from the collection of Mr. James 
Christie a direct descendant of the founder of the firm. As an hors 
d'oeuvre to these pictures there is a magnificent group of drawings 
in watercolour by J. M. W. Turner. The last sale of pictures will 
be on the Thursday before Easter. The highlights of the first sale of 
drawings on Tuesday, March 10th are among a group of old masters 
with examples of Baccio Bandinelli, the Bassano family, Cambiaso, 
Passarotti, Tintoretto, a number of caricatures by Mola, and a fine 
landscape by Domenico Compagnola, The second drawing sale, on 
Tuesday, March 24th is the first portion of the William Sandby 
collection of drawings in gouache, watercolour, pen and ink and 
other media by Thomas and Paul Sandby. 

FURNITURE. There will be four sales of furniture of which two 
will be devoted to important examples of English and Continental 
cabinet makers respectively. The first sale on March Sth shows 
an English XVIIIth century yew-wood bureau cabinet, a set of twelve 
Regency mahogany chairs and a pair of armchairs and a Georgian 
three-pedestal dining room table. The following week, March 12th 
will see important English pieces from Lord Wraxall, the late Lord 
Brassey of Apethorpe and James Christie. The sale concludes with 
some fine carpets and tapestries: outstanding among the latter being 
a Mortlake panel woven with the Arms of Edward Hyde, 1st Earl 
of Clarendon, Lord Chancellor cf England (1609-1674) and with 
the Royal Arms of Charles II and it would seem possible that this 
tapestry was designed for the shert-lived Clarendon House in Picca 
dilly, built by Sir Roger Pratt between 1664 and 1667 and demolished 
in 1683. The following week we have highly impertant French and 
Continental furniture of which the examples from Mr. James Christie's 
collection are outstanding and include: a Louis XV marquetry table, 
a liseuse attributed to Roger Vandercruse dit Lacroix, a Louis XV 
marquetry small kidney shaped table by L. Boudin, another small 
marquetry table of the same period unstamped, but probably by the 
same ébéniste, an unusual Louis XV marquetry games table with 
folding top, and a Louis XVI marquetry bonheur-du-jour by R. 
Lacroix The last sale cf the month will be on Wednesday, 
March 25th. 

Sitver, The first silver sale cn March 11th will see yet another 
portion—the fourth—of the London collection of the late Cushing 
Toppan, of Boston, Mass., and as before includes a wide range of 
the work of Hester Bateman. A fine sale follows on Wednesday, 
March 18th being from the collections of Captain Reid Walker 
and James Christie. Both contain excellent examples of XVIIth 
and XVIIIth and early XIXth century silver. Earlier pieces, a 
George I plain pear-shaped kettle by Richard Bayley, 1718, a Queen 
Anne sugar bowl by John Wisdome, 1709, a pair of large William 
and Bony candlesticks by Thomas Allen, 1694, a Charles II tankard, 
1675, and a Commonwealth tankard, 1650. A George II circular 
waiter and a pair of George II plain circular salvers, all by Paul de 
Lamerie come from Mr. Christie. 

Osyects OF ART AND VERTU. A very good selection will appear 
in the Sale cn March 9th. There are some fine boxes the most 
important of which is a Swedish gold and enamel box by P. J 
Ljungstedt, Stockholm, 1779, and another interesting example is a 
George II gold presentation box cngraved with the Royal Arms, 
London, 1755 

PORCELAIN. Fine English and Continental porcelain and pottery 
will appear on March 16th, the latter includes a powerful white 
figure of an eagle modelled by J. G. Kirchner, an extremely fine and 
rare Doccia group of musicians, a Ludwigsburg group of sportsmen 
ind companion, a pair of Meissen figures mounted as candelatra with 
Louis XV ormolu mounts and an extremely unusual Lunéville 
Faience figure of Bébé, court dwarf of Stanislaus Lescinski, in the 
uniform of a Polish Hussar, signed ‘‘N.P. 1746". There are examples 
cf nearly all the English factories, among them a Staffordshire salt 
glaze loving cup inscribed “God Bless Prince Charles” and two 
enamelled coloured salt-glaze punch pots 


SOTHEBY'S 


March 4th. Modern British Drawings, Paintings and Sculpture, 
including an important red chalk nude study by Augustus John, a 
gouache hunting scene by Sir A, J. Munnings, and other drawings by 
Beerbohm, Spencer, Sickert, Epstein, Nicholson, Barbara Hepwerth, 
Sargent, Sutherland, 


also River Landscape by Sir Matthew Smith, 








March 5th. 


and sculpture by Moore, Skeaping, and Underwood 
Fine Watches, Portrait Miniatures, Scientific Instruments, and Objects 
of Vertu, including a collection cf gold and enamel watches cf the 
late XVIIIth and early XIXth centuries made for the Turkish 


market. March 6th. Glass, Paperweights, Oriental Carpets, English 
and Continental Furniture. March 10th. English and Continental 
Pottery and Porcelain. March llth. XVIIIth and XIXth century 
Paintings and Drawings. March 12th. Fine English and Continental 
Silver and Gold Plate, including a large gold cup, important Irish 
Freedom boxes in gold and silver-gilt, a coffee pot by Daniel Piers, 
1750, a cake basket in the manner of Paul de Lamerie, 1753, a tea 
tray of exceptionally large size by Crouch and Hannan, 1798, a pair 
of soup tureens, covers and stands, 1803, important pairs of Georgian 
candelabra, and sets of George II and George III table candlesticks 
March 13th. Textiles, Tapestries, Oriental and Aubusson Carpets, 
Fine English Furniture, including a small bracket clock by Joseph 
Knibb, a rare Regency mahogany secretaire cabinet, a mid-XVIIIth 
century marquetry bonheur du jour, a George III amboyna-wood 
writing desk, a late-XVIIIth century provincial yew-wood and mar- 
quetry commode, a set of three giltwocd window seats by Thomas 
Ward with the original receipts dated 1775, and other fine XVIIIth 
century furniture. March 17th. Fine Chinese Ceramics, Hardstones 
and Works of Art, including an extremely rare Imperial Ju Yao 
Narcissus bowl, of ‘the Sung Dynasty, four fine Ting dishes of the 
Sung Dynasty, an impo yrtant Wu Tsai Ming jar, fine ‘‘famille-rose’ 

and “famille-verte” porcelain, a rare large rhinoceros bronze belt 
hook of the late Chou Dynasty, a massive dark green jade vase group, 
and an important Chia Ch’ing dark green quadrangular vase and 
cover. March 18th. Fine Old Master Paintings and Drawings, in- 
cluding drawings by Pietro de Cortona, Piazzetta, the Carracci, and 
good examples of the XVIIth and XVIIIth century Italian and Roman 
Schools, two interesting early Florentine drawings ; also a fine series 
of views in Italy by Giacomo Guardi, and two attractive capricci by 
Zuccarelli. March 20th. Impertant Works of Art, Italian Majolica, 
Oriental and European Rugs and Carpets, Clocks, Ormolu and 
XVIIIth century French Furniture, including the Fairfax cup, a 
highly important Venetian opaque turquoise beaker, enamelled with 
the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, c, 1480, a Gubbio lustred tondino 
by Maestro Giorgio, a superb late XVIIIth century English Moor- 
fields tufted carpet of large size, two Lcuis XIV Beauvais tapestries 
from the “Grotesque Chinois” by Philippe Behagle, a fine Louis XV 
small elephant mantel clock, two important pairs of bronze garden 
vases from the Chateau de Bagatelle, an early Louis XVI p2rque‘ry 
secrétaire 4 abattant signed R.V.L.C., J.M.E., a Louis X V small tulipwood 
and kingwood secretaire cabinet signed B.V.R.B., and other signed pieces 
by I. B. Fromageau, P. Flechy, C. Chevallier, J. Popsel, P. Roussel. 
March 24th. Fine English Delftware, and Continental Faience, in- 
cluding a rare Charles I bleeding bowl dated 1660, an early Lambeth 
Adam and Eve charger, c, 1635, and a highly important Lyons Faience 
dish signed and dated 1582 ; also English porcelain. March 25th. 
Modern Etchings and Engravings by the French Impressionists and 
other Masters, including examples by Corinth, Corot, Gericault, 
Matisse, Meryon, Picasso and Rouault ; also an important Collection 
of etchings by Camille Pissarro. 


W. & F.C. BONHAM & SONS 

March 4th. A collection of English and Oriental Porcelain, Glass, 
Clocks, Bronzes, etc. March 5th. Antique and Modern Furniture. 
Old and Modern Pictures cf the XVIIth, XVIIIth and XIXth century 
English, French, Italian and Dutch Schools, including a fine classical 
figure piece of Ccrnelis de Vos and a portrait of Lord Charles 
Montague by Allan Ramsay. March 6th. Fine Sporting and Coaching 
Prints, also Military, Naval and Marine Prints and Drawings and 
Old and Modern Water-colcurs. March 12th. Antique and Modern 
Furniture, old and modern pictures of the XVIIth, XVIIIth and 
XIXth century English, French, Italian and Dutch Schools. 
March 18th. Porcelain, Glass, Bronzes, Clocks, etc. March 19th. 
Antique and Modern Furniture, old and modern pictures of the X VIIth 
XVIIIth and XIXth century English, French, Italian and Dutch 
Schools. March 25th. Carpets and Rugs. March 26th. Antique 
and Modern Furniture, old and modern pictures of the XVIIth, 


XVIIIth and XIXth century English, French, Italian and Dutch 
Schools 
MORRISON, McCHLERY & CO., GLASGOW 
March 6th. Old and Modern Pictures of the Continental, English, 


and Scottish schools, including an important view of Florence by 
P. J. de Loutherbourg, R.A., from the ccllection of Sir James Hunter 
Blair, Bt 


HENRY SPENCER & SONS, RETFORD 


April 7th. At Duncombe Park, York, by order of the Rt. Hon 
the Earl of Feversham, XVIIIth Century Furniture, Porcelain Groups 
and Figures, Crystal Chandeliers and Wall Sconces, Pictures, in- 
cluding a set .of twelve Chippendale chairs from the Temple of Rievaulx 


ROWLAND GORRINGE & CO., LEWES 


March 10th and 11th. English and Continental Furniture, Oriental 
and other Carpets and Rugs, China, Glass, Paintings, Silver and Plate 











Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery Specialities 





APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. | 


CRANE KALMAN GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by the XXth Century Masters ; 
178 BROMPTON RD., S.W.3_ KNI 7566 10-7 daily, Sat. 10-5 Post Impressionists ; Younger Artists 


DRIAN GALLERY 
7 PORCHESTER PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.2 PADdington 9473 


Paintings of all Schools—Speciality, Large Pictures 


Fine Paintings by the XVIlth Century Dutch Masters 


Modern Masters 


DUITS LTD. Finest examples of XVIlth Century 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 | WHltehall 7440 Dutch Masters 
FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.| Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
NORBERT FISCHMAN GALLERY Old Mesters 
26 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
FORES LTD. Old and Modern 
123 NEW BOND STREET, W.| MAY fair 5319 Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 
FROST & REED, LTD. Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. Old Mester 
20 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.| 
THE HANOVER GALLERY Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.| of the XXth Century 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.| and Sentiment 
M. KNOEDLER & CO. LTD. Important Old Master and Modern Paintings 
34 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.|. TRAfalgar 1641-2 and Drawings 


Also at PARIS and NEW YORK 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.| 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.| 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.| XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water-colours 
LEGGATT BROS. ee ' 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W. English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 
G. M. LOTINGA LTD. aoe 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W. | XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 
JOHN MANNING Old and Modern Drawings of 
8 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1 TRAfalgar 2606 the English and Continental Schools 
MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.| HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


(Continued on page |04) 
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Gallery Specialities 


NEW VISION CENTRE GALLERY 
4 SEYMOUR PLACE, MARBLE ARCH, W.| 


O'HANA GALLERY French Paintings 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. | of the I9th and 20th Centuries 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.| 





Contemporary Paintings and Sculptures 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.| Prints ; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 
THE PULITZER GALLERY Exhibition of Paintings and Watercolours by 
5 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.8 WéEStern 2647 English and Continental Masters 


REDFERN GALLERY 
20 CORK STREET, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. | 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Contemporary English and French Paintings 


19 CORK STREET, W.| Old Masters and Contemporary Art 
EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. re es 
EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.! HYDe Park 0657 
ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


JOHN WHIBLEY GALLERY 


Modern Paintings and Sculptures 
60 GEORGE ST., BAKER STREET, W.|! Welbeck 565! 


WILDENSTEIN & Cco., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.| by the Finest Masters 
WOODSTOCK GALLERY Contemporary Sculptures and Paintings 
16 WOODSTOCK STREET, W.| MAYfair 4419 





Les Galeries de Peinture a Paris 





BERGGRUEN & CIE KLEE, PICASSO, MIRO, CHAGALL 
70 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 7°. BAB 02.12 


GALERIE DENISE RENE 


During March: LIPSI. Sculpture in lava and marble 
124 RUE DE LA BOETIE, 8° 


PAUL FACCHETTI CONTEMPORARY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES 
17 RUE DE LILLE, 7¢. 

GALERIE FRICKER FORQUIN, GLEIZES, GROMAIRE, HERBIN, JAWLENSKY, 
177 BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, 8°. ELY 20-57 LERSY, A. MARCHAND, METZINGER, etc. 
GALERIE KLEBER DEGOTTEX, FERRON, FRANCIS, JAFFE, HANTAI, 

24 AVENUE KLEBER, PARIS 7°. LOUBCHANSKY, MITCHELL, REIGL, RIOPELLE 
GALERIE LARA VINCY During March : PETER CLOUGH 

47 RUE DE SEINE, 6° DAN 72.5! ALLIO - KITO - MUNFORD - RAZA - WOSTAN 
PASCALE HALPERN, JEAN-MARIE, QUENEAU 

20 RUE JACOB, 6°. ODEON 68.79 
GALERIE ST-PLACIDE PRESSMANE, J. J. MORVAN, SIMON-AUGUSTE, 

41, RUE ST-PLACIDE, 6°. CATHELIN, J. M. GOBIN, FORGAS, etc. 
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A PAIR OF GEORGE II CANDLESTICKS, 1748 
by Frederick Kandler. Height: 105 ins. Weight: 49 ozs. 
and 
SET OF 4 GEORGE II SAUCE BOATS, 1749 
by Frederick Kandler. Weight: 104 ozs. 


Engraved with the Arms of Thomas Clifford (1732-87) 2nd surviving son of the 3rd Baron Clifford 
of Chudleig ind his wife Barbara, younger daughter of Jame Lord Aston of Forfar 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE 


Telephone 53724 Established 1790 
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LOUIS JOSEPH 


JADE & IVORY CARVINGS 


28 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 SLOane 4192 











